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EDITORIAL 


PERE, 


Cracks in the system 


The blatant horror of the war in Viet- 
nam makes it likely that the desertion 
rate from the American Army is 
going to increase mightily in the 
very near future—and we can help 
to push it higher if we try. This is 
why the Lakenheath demonstration 
last weekend was so important. It 
was an implicit recognition by peace- 
makers of the fact that the Enemy 
is not the individual soldier but an 
organised system of society that 
cajoles and corrals young men into 
these authoritarian institutions: and 
moreover that it is essential—not 
only on moral grounds but for hard 
pragmatic political reasons as well— 
to be able to understand the soldier 
as a man playing an awful role that 
he may yet decide to discard under 
powerful persuasion. 


In other words, it is crucial at this 
moment that we attempt to perceive 
the soldier’s motivation while at the 
same time condemning and resisting 
his acts—crucial, in brief, that we 
regard him not as a thing but as a 
man. And the fact that the soldier 
is a man who is responsive in the 
final analysis to’ the persuasions of 
humanity, compassion, and common 
reason is amply demonstrated by the 


story on this page about an anti-war 
project by military personnel at Fort 
Jackson in South Carolina. Somebody 
once said that if the entire world was 
covered with concrete, eventually a 
crack would appear somewhere and a 
blade of grass would begin to push 
its way through. A banal metaphor? 
Maybe—but not entirely inappropri- 
ate to what is happening at Fort 
Jackson right now. 


There are moments tin history when 
people already serving in standing 
Armies can, by refusing to fight, per- 
form a revolutionary and essentially 
democratic non-violent act. In 1917, 
for example, the Czar’s Armies 
obeyed Lenin’s order to “ Vote With 
Your Feet!”—they simply turned 
round and went home. And in a time 
when rationalisation about the Ameri- 
can war-effort has reached a pitch 
worthy of any attempt by Ionesco at 
the Theatre of the Absurd—i.e. that 
it was a mistake to get into the war 
in the first place, but now that we’re 
in we've got to fight it through to the 
end, whatever the price and whatever 
is required, including the use of 
“baby nukes ”—then the more troops 
who begin to vote with their feet the 
better! 


The first ever anti-war demonstration 
on an American military base by 
military personnel took place last 
week on Tuesday, February 13, at 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina—the 
base already famous since the court- 
martial of Captain Howard Levy last 
year for opposing the Vietnam war. 
This time 25 soldiers stuck their 
necks out by going along to the 
demonstration, which was to take the 
form of an hour of silent meditation, 
in witness to ‘doubts about the war 
in Vietnam”. 

After initially giving permission for 
the Fort Jackson Protestant Chapel 
to be made available for ‘‘ medita- 
tion”, the Army authorities changed 
their minds, presumably as soon as 
they realised what the group were 
planning to meditate about. 

The upshot was that a number of 


- those who had turned up knelt down 


to pray anyway. MPs hustled them 
away, arrested five, and dispersed 
the rest. Court-martial proceedings 
are to be taken against two Privates, 
Robert Tater of New Hampshire and 
Steven Kline of New Jersey. 

Plans for the demonstration began 
several weeks ago among _ soldiers 
meeting in an off-base coffee bar. 
They decided not to disobey Army 
rules, but to find a way of bearing 
silent witness to their doubts about 
the Vietnam war. 

Leaflets announcing the meditate-in 
were distributed the previous week- 
end to fellow-soldiers. “‘ Is God on our 


Two of the soldiers who knelt in de- 
fiance of the army at Fort Jackson 
last week at the first anti-war demo 
on a US base—by the military them- 
selves. 


Now soldiers 
resist war 


Side? We are soldiers who—like 
millions of other Americans—have 
doubts about the war in Vietnam. It’s 
time we made these doubts known” 
was the text of the leaflet. 

On the Monday Martin Blumsack, who 
originally got permission to use the 
chapel, was called into the Chap- 
lain’s office and told that it was re- 
voked. The reason given: the leaflets 
used the word “doubts” instead of 
“ grave concern”. He was then sent 
to the office of Lt Col Chester Davis, 
who handled the Levy case last year, 
and warned to cancel the demonstra- 
tion. “Unless you want to end up 
like Captain Levy you'd better keep 
your nose clean ’’. 

Press representatives were informed 
by the Army that no demonstration 
would be taking place. The gullible 
New York Times cancelled its plans 
to cover it, while the even more 
gullible United Press International 
sent out a story saying that no anti- 
war group existed at the base. 

At zero hour, Blumsack dutifully re- 
cited: “I am officially instructed to 
tell you that there will be no meeting 
tonight.” As each soldier knelt on the 
steps of the locked chapel, a group of 
MPs carried him off. 

A further demonstration on the same 
lines was planned for Tuesday this 
week. (No news had reached us as 
we went to press.) In the meantime 
students at the nearby University of 
South Carolina have been helping 
out, distributing leaflets in support. 
The demonstrators hope that their 
action may spark off a nation-wide 
anti-war movement within the armed 
forces. They are optimistic that the 
court-martial charges will not stand 
up, even in a military court. 


USAF, Lakenheath, Saturday: harassed by motorcycle policemen, girl delivers 
anti-war leaflet to GI. Full story on back page. 
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Jailed Folk-hero 


I was disquieted by the remark made 
by your gossip columnist that he was 
sorry Charles Wilson the train robber 
had been recaptured. Though this may 
not represent the policy of the paper, 
there was some implication that any- 
one who enthusiastically supported 
Peace News would agree with it. I do 
not. 

I believe that the property now in the 
hands of the financiers should be 
public property. I believe that our 
penal system is atrocious, and the 
sentences on the Train Robbers were 
barbarous. But I also believe that 
what we call crime is at root a mani- 
festation of mental ‘illness—or, rather, 
a false way of feeling real and alive. 
It is true that a big financier who sails 
close to the wind—and gets away with 
it—is by this insight seen to be doing 
much the same as the Train Gang; but 
this is neither here nor there. Both 
ways of living at the expense of others 
are based on hate and incorporation— 
on the attitude to life of the human 
wolf. 

Those who symbolise the wolf in their 
lives are indifferent to the sufferings 
of others. Some become major 
generals, Hawks, or murderers. Others 
become train robbers—and they were 
only by the skin of their teeth not 
murderers. The only way to limit the 
anti-social and destructive activities of 
such people is by making sure that 
they are detected and _ restrained. 
More could be done to help them find 
a more positive way of contracting 
into society. But at the moment great 
harm is done by the publicity they 
receive, which reassures them that 
their destructive methods of ‘ feeling 
someone” are justified. Indeed, The 
Times even calls Wilson the Great 
Train Robber, and our society shows 
a not-even-sneaking high regard for 
the gang. 

So apparently does Peace News. I 
wish I could reach the poor train 
driver who has been out of work 
since, and ask him what he thinks of 
the bright remark of your columnist. 
The cult of the intellectual gangster 
is bad enough (Figon and his purity 
of motive etc): but Wilson is just 
another financial crook, like others we 
could mention who have recently 
gone bust, who Peace News certainly 
doesn’t admire. Who else do you 
admire for their anti-social audacity? 
Krupp? The Mercenary? The Viet- 
cong terrorists who rip children to 
pieces with their explosives? Suppos- 
ing your offices were raided, and one 
of your secretaries injured for life? 
The only way to reduce violence is to 
find its origins in the symbolism of 
human behaviour, and to tackle it 
effectively by sanctions. The dis- 
approval being expressed of war 
solutions in America at the moment is 
an important new manifestation in 
human affairs. Your flip remark about 
Wilson throws a great deal away, in 
the general air of unthinking anarchy. 
David Holbrook, 

Ducklake, 

Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 


Please don’t bother me in the future 
with appeals for money—ask John 
Ball to organise a non-violent train 
raid. There’s a very good end and we 
must have the means. 

J. E. Craft, 

Brookwood, 

Greenham Common, 

South Newbury, Berks. 


John Ball replies: If Mr Holbrook 


believes the sentences passed on the 
train robbers were barbarous then he 
presumably considers a shorter sen- 
tence desirable. How much shorter is 
a matter of opinion, but can he blame 
Wilson for taking the opportunity to 
Wilson was living respectably, un- 


curtail his sentence when it occurred? 
obtrusively, and therefore, of neces- 
sity, harmiessly in Canada. Are we to 
understand that Mr Holbrook takes 
satisfaction in his recapture? We 
must, since this could be the only 
basis for objection to my remark, 
which simply recorded my sorrow at 
the event. 

As for a non-violent train-raid, I don’t 
think it would stand much chance of 
success—certainly if organised by me. 
More seriously, I think points have 
been missed. I don’t admire violent 
robberies, but this doesn’t prevent me 
from feeling sorry for convicted 
prisoners. 

Nor from recognising either a folk- 
hero or the fact that they (folk- 
heroes) perform a necessary social 
function quite regardless of their 
worthiness of the legends such a role 
attaches to them. Charles Wilson and 
his accomplices did not act from Robin 
Hood motives; nor did Bonnie and 
Clyde (this is precisely the theme of 
that film). Nor, in all probability, did 
Robin Hood, but by now it is im- 
material, and that is the point. 


The Editors do not necessarily agree 
with views expressed by John Ball in 
his column—Eds. 


Saigon 

Your edition of February 9 has on its 
front page a photograph of a young 
man being led off by North American 
troops. Underneath this photograph 
are the words ‘“ Must the NLF again 
smuggle thousands of fighting men 
into the cities to demonstrate its 
political ascendancy? ” 

Would you kindly tell me what evi- 
dence you have that the young man 
was smuggled into the city here 
shown, and was not born and brought 
up in it?” 

Stuart Mitchel, 

South View, Potters Heath, 

Welwyn, Herts. 


The photograph and the caption were 
brought together to illustrate a point 
in the accompanying editorial, and of 
course Mr Mitchel is right; we have no 
evidence either way, and there is 
plenty of support for the NLF in 
South Vietnam—Eds. 


Art, pop, and that 

Just for the record: 

(1) I never said I thought Lichten- 
stein was a better painter than 
Picasso. I think Picasso is a great 
entertainer—much more entertaining 
than Lichtenstein. But I don’t think 
one needs to bring out all the heavy 
moral guns against Lichtenstein. He’s 
a useful corrective to all the sancti- 
monious cant that’s talked about 
abstract art. 

(2) I don’t think Guernica says any- 
thing of interest about war—and 
nobody who’s defended the painting 
in your columns has actually tried to 
analyse it at all. So far, I’m the only 
one who’s actually referred to any- 
thing in the painting itself—a lamp, a 
horse and an electric light bulb. If 
Picasso hadn’t called lit Guernica, I 
don’t think it would have meant any- 
thing. This in contrast to Goya, who 
shows a genuine curiosity about what 
war does to people. 4 

(3) I don’t think that photography is 
a higher form of art than painting, 
and therefore I don’t think that tele- 
vision is the highest form of art. Quite 
honestly, I’m not much concerned 
about forms of art, in the abstract. I 
said that a certain set of photographs 
tell me more about bombing than 
Picasso’s Guernica does—and I won- 
dered whether any painting today 
could tell me any more. 

(4) I think that Peace News should be 
concerned with television, not because 


television is a form of high art, but 
because it’s a part of the everyday 
lives of millions of people. To throw 
up your hands in horror and swear 
about the wickedness of mass com- 
munications is no solution. I agree 
that those pictures about Vietnam 
deaden the sensibility. OK. Let’s 
start asking how television could be 
used, and making some sensible con- 
structive suggestions, instead of get- 
ting all moral about irrelevancies like 
the Lichtenstein exhibition. 


(5) I'm a bit sick of being preached at 
by Holbrook in public, and apolgised 
to in private. Last time he abused me 
in Peace News I resisted the tempta- 
tion to defend myself. Instead I in- 
vited him to come and do some teach- 
ing with me. He was sorry but he 
couldn’t come—he was too busy 
writing about how other people ought 
to teach to actually do any teaching 
himself. Is he incapable of conducting 
an argument without calling people 
he disagrees with traitors? I thought 
Peace News was supposed to be a 
forum for rational discussion. I wish, 
too, he would begin to realise that 
quotations from his psychiatric quacks 
aren’t arguments. He reminds me of a 
fundamentalist throwing Romans and 
Hebrews into the debate. 

Albert Hunt, 

Springfield House, 

Whitehill Green, 

Holmfield, Halifax. 


There seem to me to be many flaws in 
David Holbrook’s arguments but I 
don’t doubt Albert Hunt will be able 
to look after these himself. I would 
like to comment on the language in 
which David Holbrook expresses his 
views because I find this in many ways 
more illuminating than the views 
themselves. 


Why, for a start, does he have to be 
so pedagogical? He calls the woman’s 
face in The Engagement Ring “the 
object of our perception and apper- 
ception, in relational and _ ideal 
terms”. I haven’t a clue what this 
means and I wonder how many other 
readers who have happily left their 
educational psychology textbooks 
years behind them understand the 
phrase. 

And why does he find it necessary to 
use such emotive terms? “ Intellectual 
treachery”, “intellectual traitor”, 
“treacherously approves’! Such em- 
phasis on treachery! It surprises me 
he does not call Mr Hunt a “ Judas” 
because this would be in keeping with 
the religious flavour of his article. 

His use of “we” and “us” is inter- 
esting. “‘Lichtenstein’s Whaam, for 
example, makes ws feel that the false 
solution of ‘war is a ‘bit of a giggle.” 
Us? It didn’t make me (I can’t speak 
for anyone else) feel anything. It 
makes me see how easy ‘it ‘is 'to plant 
the idea that war is a bit of a giggle. 
Whether this was the artist’s intention 
and how much money he got for the 
picture are beside the point. After all 
Picasso isn’t exactly hard up. 

But doesn’t Mr Holbrook’s “us” 
imply ‘that he feels and all his ‘angels 
feel (nobody doubts that he is on the 
side of the angels), and the rest of us 
ought to feel or we might end up like 
“those coarsest and most brutal 
people in terms of sensibility”, the 
financiers and their servants? Isn’t he 
getting a little bit cross with his class 
(or congregation) because some of us 
don’t feel the way he thinks we 
should? 

In fact his article is the nearest thing 
to a sermon I’ve read in Peace News 
for some time. He uses the parsonical 
“we”, Other phrases are highly re- 
dolent of the religious tract. ‘ Our 
quieter and deeper needs”, “the 
inner and outer worlds”, “ the battle 
against the corruption of the spirit’, 
“the worst treachery to this quest”. 


Isn’t this the language of someone 
who looks to Art as something which 
can replace the old orthodox religions 
and wants to put it in a hallowed 
shrine? And isn’t this just what the 
argument is all about? 

I think Albert Hunt misses the fact 
that a great painting can convey a 
wealth of information about the joy 
of living and the joy of creating in 
just a brush — stroke—Bonnard’s 
woman bathing does just this—hut 
David Holbrook obviously misses this 
same quality in some Beatles num- 
bers. Why on earth, whenever we 
Start talking about art, do we have to 
be so po-faced? 

Arthur Arnold, 

2 College Close, 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. 


Ban the what? 


No, not again! Peace News (‘Ban the 
What? ”, February 16) speculating as 
to whether CND should close down. 
And this time, incredibly, because of 
an article by Chapman Pincher in the 
Daily Express telling us tha't it is all 
going to turn out all right lin ‘the end, 
and that Harold Wilson has really 
been masterminding a plan which will 
ensure that Britain has got rid of all 
its nuclear weapons by 1971. 


Occasionally, I meet people who think 
that Harold is still on our side, but it 
is a bit of a shock to find one of 'them 
writing copy for Peace News. 

Even if it were true, and Wilson was 
really a secret member of CND work- 
ing in the government for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, I would be 
tempted to hang on until 1971, before 
we closed ‘the Campaign down, just to 
make sure. 

As it turns out, the issue of Peace 
News carrying ‘this fantasy appeared 
on ‘the same day that HMS Resolution 
tested out its first Polaris missile. 
According ‘to reports the test was 
successful, and the missile landed on 
target. So, for the first time and after 
many failures, Britain has now got a 
viable bomb and 'the means of deliv- 
ery. In June, the Resolution goes on 
active service, and at that point, 
Harold Wilson’s will be the finger that 
could press the button to launch the 
Polaris missiles and kil] millions. 

If we had not formed CND in 1958, 
we would have to do so in 1968 when 
Britain has a workable bomb; the need 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament is 
greater than ever. That, of course, is 
just one of the reasons why we will be 
marching from Aldermaston again at 
Easter. 

Dick Nettleton, 

General Secretary, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Rd, London WC1. 


Dick Nettleton misses the point: we 
were speculating (1) on whether what 
Chapman Pincher says is true—and 
Dick Nettleton obviously doesn’t 
know; and (2) on what role CND 
would continue to play if Britain did 
abandon independent control of 
nuclear weapons. Both of these, we 
think, are legitimate and important 
questions.—Eds. 


More letters on page 11 


St Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A schoo! community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
educaction on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
considered for next year. 
tr ea | 


FILMS/PETER WILLIS 


More from Vietnam 


Slowly, too slowly, Vietnam ‘is finding 
its way linto the cinema. Last month 
Far From Vietnam; now itwo more: 
Felix Greene’s 80 minute document- 
ary Inside North Vietnam (Academy 
Two, with My Way Home which will 
be reviewed separately) and Tell Me 
Lies (Cameo-Royal, Edgware Road, 
and in Oxford and Cambridge), the 
Royal Shakespeare Company’s very 
free adaptation of US. 


But before we go any further, a per- 
sonal admission: I have a dislike, a 
fear of propaganda amounting almost 
to a phobia, which, working on Peace 
News, can assume almost paranoid 
dimensions. By propaganda I mean 
information presented or chosen in 
such a way as to subvert the intelli- 
gence of the recipient and to slip a 
chosen conclusion past his normal 
critical faculties. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between this and 
opinionated, or even healthily biased 
report or comment, but the difference 
is, ultimately, one of degree, and the 
dividing line consequently unclear and 
shadowy. Thus, there is a grey middle 
category, a cloudy no-man’s land of 
half-truths and statements  over- 
asserted and under-supported. 


I have to report that to me it seemed 
from time to time that Mr Greene’s 
film fell into this category. Not seri- 
ously, because Mr Greene is too much 
of a gentleman to want to brainwash 
anybody, but there is the occasional 
statement made once too often, and, 
as the film unrolled, a sort of drop- 
repeat pattern of what progress the 
North Vietnamese have made in dif- 
ferent aspects of life, what devastation 
has been wreaked on this by the 
American bombers, and how the in- 
domitable Vietnamese people are 
overcoming these setbacks and carry- 
ing on .regardless. This is probably 
quite true—in fact I know it is true— 
and in a society (America) where the 
official news media are carefully 
slanted and filtered, there is certainly 
a case for counter-propaganda roughly 
on a par with that for revolutionary 
counter-violence. But for a more 
sophisticated, more informed audience 
(such as that usually to be found in 
the Academy Two), such an approach 
—and even a tiny drop of it can per- 
meate a whole film—is likely to 
antagonise. 


However, as long as you come to the 
film determined not to be off-put by 


Anne Vogel 
A BOY 


A boy lies in a ditch in Vietnam 


staring at the stars. 


Frightened and hurt, he wants to call his mother, 


but no sounds will come: 
his mouth is filled with dirt. 


At dawn his mother came and found him 

lying quietly staring at the sky. 

She held his head and cleaned the dirt out of his mouth: 
but still no sounds would come: 


the boy was dead. 


His cries are buried in my body’s earth, 
they swell like monstrous roots 


which must be uttered, 


or my son will grow up in a world 


peopled with silent screams. 


Peasant girl in Felix Greene's film 
‘Inside North Vietnam’ 


its propagandist lapses, you will see 
—in colour—a lot of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam, because its society is now 
very different from that in the South). 
it looks to be a delightful place, and 
the people are splendid and enchant- 
ing, but—and this is where the propa- 
ganda shows, and hurts, most—just as 
you want to reach out and identify 
with them, you find that you can’t, 
because the film is more concerned to 
eine about them than to engage with 
them. 


Reconvertible 


The real trouble with propaganda is 
that it appeals neither to the con- 
verted, who don’t really need it, but 
want their facts straight; nor to the 
staunchly unconverted who, if they 
spot it, reject it; but to the perman- 
ently reconvertible, an admittedly 
large section, but a very insignificant 
one, since it needs propaganda to 
make up its mind for it, and will 
never do anything unless it is perm- 
anently fed with propaganda—a diet 
in which, in an easy, uninvolving 
society, it quickly loses interest. 


The desirable alternative is to en- 
courage people to make up their own 
minds, and Tell Me Lies primarily 
provides them with an exercise in 
doing just this. It announces itself 
very firmly as a film about London 
(which regional viewers might find 
offensively parochial) and, like Far 
From Vjgetnam, takes as its brief not 
the war itself but its impact, actual 
and potential, on the civilised com- 
munities of the West. It does this by 
following a young couple, typically 
liberal, vague-but-open, from their 
initial innocent concern for the vic- 
tims—napalmed, bandaged figures in 
photos—through their growing ac- 
quaintance with the war, its myth- 
ology (Norman Morrison, Che Gue- 
vara) and its phraseology (“Do you 
mean peace or liberation, baby?” 
asks a black-power Negro) to, finally, 
the dilemma between simple humani- 
tarian sympathy for its victims, which 
means wanting the war stopped, and 
wanting liberation for the Vietnamese, 
which means being prepared to see 
the war drag on—forever if need be. 
The question is left wide open— 
tightly, because it can never be satis- 
factorily resolved either way. 


Along this simple thread is strung an 
assortment of “straight” items— 
newsreel footage of marches and 
demonstrations, discussions involving, 
inter alia, Kingsley Amis, Peregrine 
Worsthorne, James Cameron and 
numerous figures familiar within the 
peace movement—and what one might 
rather inadequately call dramatic re- 
constructions (these justify the film’s 
self-description as a “ semi-document- 
ary ”’)—inadequately, because it 
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leaves an implication of inferiority to 
the real thing. The whole point of art 
engaging with live political issues is 
that it should do so not by means of 
point-blank bombardment, which is 
likely to prove as effectual—and as 
messy—as, say, the American bomb- 
ing of Hanoi, but with the delicacy of 
a bomb-disposal unit—or, if you like, 
a mine-laying team— or with savage 
guerrilla imaginativeness. Thus (alien- 
ation-effect) the horror remains, but 
the revulsion is cushioned, and the 
audience is able to accept, and en- 
couraged to analyse, the truth, the 
dreadful facts. 


Tell Me Lies has moments of this. It 
has Adrian Mitchell’s wild and beauti- 
ful songs. It also has some dramatic 
devices (they remain more dramatic 
than filmic, alas) the aim of which is 
to involve London in Vietnam. This is 
done simply by using London loca- 
tions as stand-ins: for Saigon; for 
Washington in a recreation of Norman 
Morrison’s immolation (with very 
cinegenic US Embassy significantly 
replacing the Pentagon). It also has, 
and handles beautifully, colour news- 
reel film of the immolation of ‘a Budd- 
hist monk in Saigon. A very awesome 
event, for which alone the film is 
worth a visit. 


Soft-boiled 


The film is made by graphic incidents 
like these; it is rather marred by the 
long discussions that intersperse 
them: not because these are particu- 
larly discursive or rambling—on the 
contrary, they’re tight, thoughtful and 
relevant—but because they tend to 
come as horrid longeurs, and weaken 
the total impact of the film. Perhaps 
the underlying failing is in the rela- 
tive unfamiliarity of the film-medium 
to the US team. 


Partly as a result of tthis, Tell Me 
Lies tends to be soft, where Far From 
Vietnam (the comparison is inevit- 
able, and not totally idle) is hard. It is 
a less dense assemblage of material 
than the French film. But ‘it is also 
soft-boiled. The yolk of its humanity 
is still runny, and messes up the 
rather elegant (albeit far from easy) 
conclusions that Far From Vietnam 
ended with. 


Tell Me Lies ends—a propos the photo 
of the burnt, broken late-aborted 
child that haunts the film—with the 
question: ‘What would you do if it 
came in through the door? ” Not just 
a simple, humanitarian appeal, this. 
What are we going ‘to do when the 
time comes, as sooner or later ‘it must, 
that we can no longer say, “Of course, 
violent revolution doesn’t apply in 
this country,’ and shelve ‘the ques- 
tion? One day it is going to walk in 
through the door. What then? 


Non-Violence and 
Aggression 


A Study of Gandhi's Moral Equivalent of War 
H. J. N. HORSBURGH 


The author, starting from familiar premisses about the ineffectiveness of war as 
an instrument of policy in a nuclear age, examines the claims of Gandhian 
satyagraha as a morally preferable and comparably efficient method of achieving 


the ends to be obtained by warfare. 


35s net 
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British Baptists toe Moscow line JOHN 


Viv Broughton writes: Most people, 
no doubt, will have overlooked the 
visit to London last month of the 
Rev Mikhail Zhidkov, who spent his 
time in talks with leaders of the Bap- 
tist church in this country. As well 
as being President of the European 
Baptist Association, he is pastor of 
the Moscow church, and an official in 
AUCEB (the All Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians and Baptists), 
the state registered and approved 
church in the USSR. 


His visit came only a few weeks be- 
fore the publication of the Rev 
Michael Bordeaux’ Religious Ferment 
in Russia, which recorded, explained 
and commented upon the split in the 
Soviet Baptist movement which has 
led to the formation of the under- 
ground Action Group, said to involve 
at least 12,000 people. 


One 


You didn’t know that the proposal 
for a Vietnam Appeal in Britain to 
aid the wounded in Vietnam started 
with the British Ambassador in 
Saigon? But that appears to explain 
why, as we went to press, all the 
money that had been raised towards 
a joint appeal organised by the 
major charity organisations in Bri- 
tain, and spread in ads across all our 
papers, had gone for relief work in 
the Saigon-administered areas of 
South Vietnam. 

Certainly, people in shattered Saigon 
and Hue need a lot more medical aid 
than we can provide for them at the 
moment, but the Disasters Emergency 
Committee, composed of the British 
Red Cross, Christian Aid, Save the 
Children, Oxfam and War On Want, 
made it quite clear in their advertise- 
ment that the aid was for civilians 
throughout Vietnam. “No politics. No 
boundaries”, it said. Why then has 
none of the aid gone to North Viet- 
nam or to NLF-held areas in the 
South? 

At a meeting last Tuesday in London, 
representatives of the different 
charities met together to decide 
whether any of the £175,000 raised 
so far should go to areas outside 
Saigon’s jurisdiction, and their deci- 
sion was not known as we went to 
press. However, according to our in- 
formation, only War On Want was 
pressing for the money to be divided 
between both sides. Oxfam apparently 
had decided for conscience’s sake to 
make enquiries through Paris for a 
link with North Vietnam on its own 
behalf. 

The Medical Aid Committee for Viet- 
nam, which is the organisation send- 


Real money wanted 


Is anybody looking forward to deci- 
mal coinage? Particularly now we’ve 
seen what the new coins will be like? 
(I at least hoped something beautiful 
might emerge, like the splendid Irish 
coinage or the lost, lamented farth- 


ing.) 

Much of the pleasure in spending 
one’s money will be gone. So while 
you still can spend real money do so 
—in our direction. 

Send the coins by post, or use them 
to buy postal orders, whichever you 
choose. Hundreds of you have given 
generously—but that leaves thous- 
ands who have given nothing. Think 
of the eee you are missing, Soon 
it will be too late when the damned 
dots have taken over. 

And unless you do give generously it 
will be too late so far as Peace News 
is concerned long before then. We 
need it very badly indeed. 

So send what you can spare (cheques 
too, mark you) to Merfyn Turner, 
Treasurer of Peace News, at this 
address. KEVIN McGRATH 


This came about in 1960 when AUCEB 
reached an agreement with the 
Soviet government over new regula- 
tions giving local state officials almost 
complete control over the churches 
in their areas. With 200 members in 
prison, the Action Group have be- 
come acutely embarrassing to 
AUCEB, who see state persecution as 
the wages of sin, and are anxious to 
rally support for their compromised 
position. 


This was one of the reasons for the 
visit of Mikhail Zhidkov—a visit he 
was allowed to make un-accompanied 
(most Soviet visitors leave the USSR 
in pairs by order), indicating the 
extent to which he is trusted by the 
authorities. During the visit he met 
Dr Ronald Goulding, secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance, Dr Ernest 
Payne, member of the World Council 


sided Vietnam 
aid puzzle 


ing money-from Britain to Hanoi and 
NLF-held areas, was not invited to 
the meeting but had been approached 
to supply information on how medi- 
cal supplies could be got there. Until 
pressure began to build up for the 
Emergency Committee to examine 
the wording of its own advertisement, 
the response to enquirers was that it 
was difficult to get supplies into NLF- 
held areas and that, in any case, no 
requests for aid had been received 
from that quarter. 

We hope that we can report ‘by next 
week that the British Ambassador’s 
appeal body is diverting funds 
through North Vietnam. 


of Churches central committee, and 
the Rev Walter Bottoms, editor of the 
Baptist Times. 


Until then the Baptist paper had 
been giving sympathetic coverage to 
appeals from the “ersecuted Action 
Group. But overnight the editorial 
line changed. Instead of non-aligned 
enquiry, there was straight backing 
for the AUCEB. 


Last week’s Baptist Times contained 
a review of Michael Bordeaux’ book 
. .. by Walter Bottoms. He not only 
makes a vociferous attack on it, but 
also makes serious allegations reflect- 
ing on the author’s integrity. He sug- 
gests (in spite of a categorical asser- 
tion in the book’s introduction that 
all available documents have been 
included) that Michael Bordeaux has 
withheld information relevant to the 
problem, and has distorted other in- 
formation to provoke sympathy for 
the dissident Baptists. 


When I spoke to him this week, Wal- 
ter Bottoms strongly denied that he 
was influenced in his review of this 
book by anything Zhidkov may have 
said during his visit. ‘‘We certainly 
wouldn't stand for that sort of thing,” 
he said, when I suggested Zhidkov 
had applied pressure to cool things. 


Whether or not the fast consolidating 
tie-up between the official Baptist 
churches of Britain and the USSR is 
anything more than the natural 
affinity between authoritarian struc- 
tures, and whether or not Walter 
Bottoms is responding to direct pres- 
sure from Zhidkov, it seems clear that 
the visit of Zhidkov has had a con- 
siderable impact on Baptist attitudes 
to the Soviet religious scene. 


How long before we see an Action 
Group in this country? 


Obituary 


MURIEL LESTER 


I had heard of Muriel Lester before 
1940. Yet my first introduction to her 
(even though she was not present at 
the time) was in 1940 when I began 
my work at Kingsley Hall, the “ tee- 
total pub” as she and Doris Lester 
had first conceived their internation- 
ally-minded community centre in 
Bow. It had been erected in memory 
of their brother Kingsley, as a Christ- 
jan centre for games, culture, friend- 
ship and worship, and each part of 
the building revealed some aspect of 
Muriel’s attitude to life and religion. 


I came to know more about her 
through her friends. To be a friend 
not only of Gandhi (who stayed at 
Kingsley Hall in 1931 during the 
Round Table Conference on India) 
but also of George Lansbury, Sybil 
Thorndike, John Galsworthy, A. A. 
Milne, H. G. Wells, Fenner Brockway, 
Reginald Sorensen, and others who 
were pioneers in their day, was some 
indication of the significance of her 
life’s work. But most of her friends 
were Bow people whose warm- 
hearted courage and kindness had 
won her affection and whose atti- 
tudes, in turn, had been changed by 
this extraordinary woman for whom 
nothing was impossible. 


What stories they told! The march of 
women with their prams from Bow to 
the House of Commons in 1919 de- 
manding that food be sent to hungry 
German families; how Gandhi left the 
bobbies breathless in his vigorous pre- 
dawn constitutionals round the dingy 
streets; the peace marches; the 
warmth of friendship in times of 
harsh adversity. 

Eventually, in 1943, Muriel herself 
arrived. She had been interned in 
Trinidad because of her opposition to 
the Second World War. Shipped 


home, she then spent a night in a 


Glasgow police cell; two days in 
Holloway Jail; and here at last at 
Kingsley Hall she was. I was imme- 
diately impressed by her vitality, her 
gaiety, her sensitivity and cher out- 
spokenness. She genuinely cared for 
underprivileged people; her thinking 
was done in world terms, with the 
Chinese people as much in her 
thoughts as the people of Bow. 


Four years ago many of her friends 
and admirers met in Bow to celebrate 
her 80th birthday. Gifts and greet- 
ings came not only from the East 
End but from all over the world, 
round which she had travelled seven 
times. She was still (to quote a report 
of the occasion) “upright, active and 
sparkling with a flow of words as she 
reminisced, or discoursed on the 
effect of Western realism on Eastern 
philosophy.” 
Hers was a remarkable life. Daughter 
of a wealthy shipbuilder; drawn to 
the people of Poplar; founder of 
Kingsley Hall; member of the Poplar 
Borough Council (later she received 
the Freedom of the Borough); travel- 
ling secretary of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; friend 
of the Indians and the Chinese; in- 
ternational campaigner against the 
trade in arms; responsible in 1935 for 
a study of the drug traffic, which the 
Japanese encouraged to weaken 
Chinese resistance to their occupa- 
tion; speaker, preacher and writer 
(including ‘her autobiography, It 
Occurred to Me). 
Muriel Lester’s secret was that she 
really believed in the influence of the 
spirit. The source of that belief, as 
indeed of her whole life, was prayer 
and her faith that “ God has given us 
birth, to brother all the souls on 
earth”, to quote the inscription she 
gave to Kingsley Hall. 

PaTRiIcK FIGGIs 


BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The French have many admirable 
qualities, not of least of which, for 
me, is that they take the cinema 
seriously. Thus—I think I have cause 
and effect in the right order—they 
have many fine film-directors. They 
also have something called a Cinema- 
theque. This, approximately, is a 
combination of the National Film 
Theatre (it has two cinemas showing 
films from its collection) and an un- 
official film equivalent of the British 
Museum Library (it has copies of 
about 50% of all the movies ever 
produced, and directors now habitu- 
ally and voluntarily deposit copies of 
their works there). Or rather they 
did have. Last week, under the 
direction of the Minister for Cultural 
Affairs, André Malraux, in what was 
politely called a “ reorganisation ”, its 
devoted founder, Henri Langlois, as 
well as the entire staff, was dismissed. 
This brought an immediate response 
from most of France’s leading direc- 
tors (Truffaut, Godard, Resnais, 
Bresson, Renoir, Varda, etc.) in the 
form of a street demonstration, and 
a ban on showing any of their films at 
the Cinematheque until Langlois is 
reinstated. Good luck to them; I 
hope other directors take their cue, 


* _ * 


Blood. It’s very satisfying stuff to 
give. The last (and only) time I did 
so was in Thessalonika, and I didn’t 
give it; I sold it to get the train fare 
through Yugoslavia, but I felt Id 
made a good bargain, and conse- 
quently got immense pleasure out of 
the trip. Blood for travel: these are 
real, and consequently better than 
mere money transactions. 


So on Sunday, I'll be down at the 
Camden bleed-in (10 am—6 pm, 
Barnes House Centre, 9 Camden Rd, 
NW1), donating an armful or so for 
the North Vietnamese. Quite apart 
from its humanitarian usefulness, and 
the fact that it’s a way of helping 
open to people without any money, it 
seems to me good—especially if one 
is committed to non-violence—that 
there is this way of shedding blood 
by which one can both share (sym- 
bolically) and alleviate the physical 
suffering and sacrifice of the Viet- 
namese. 
* * * 


Today a letter from a friend in 
Canada. Apparently the unemploy- 
ment there is around 8%. The unions 
are political nonentities, the dole is 
lower and the cost of living (as well 
as the  consumer-orientation of 
society) higher than here. And still 
they persuade people to emigrate 
there... 


* * * 


So now it’s summertime for ever, 
except that the name is now, more 
appropriately, British Standard Time. 
The full effects of this won’t be felt 
until next winter, when most people 
will just remark vaguely how dark 
the mornings are, compared to for- 
mer years. For those whom it will 
seriously affect; primarily farm- 
workers, but also outdoor employees 
of local councils, who normally start 
at 7.30 am, there is an obvious 
remedy: start work an hour later. Of 
course, this would have repercus- 
sions; if, for example, milking was 
an hour late, it would affect collec- 
tion and processing schedules, and 
might even necessitate rethinking on 
the government’s part. All the more 
reason to do it, but I don’t suppose 
anybody will. Meanwhile, did any- 
body take into account the vast in- 
crease in lost manhours which will 
be caused by people like myself who 
are incapable of waking or getting up 
while it’s still] dark? 


rm 2 eee ea ete oe ult ee 


Until recently the world-famous 
composer Mikis Theodorakis was 
lying comatose in a Greek prison 
hospital, charged with plotting to 
overthrow the Army-backed 
government of Greece. Now he is 
free and recuperating his health as 
best he can. Readers might like to 
know that the Theodorakis Ensem- 
ble is coming to London for seven 
days next week, and will be per- 
forming at the Scala Theatre from 
Monday to Saturday. Photo shows 
Mikis Theodorakis with his family 
after release from prison. 

Mikis Theodorakis, 42-year-old com- 
poser, innovator of a new style of 
music, member of Parliament from 


’ Piraeus, President of the banned left- 


wing youth organisation, Lambrakis 
Youth, is the only Greek I ever met 
who looks younger than he is. 


Known all over the world for his 
music in Zorba the Greek and Phae- 
dra, known iin Greece universally by 
peasants and intellectuals for sym- 
phonies and serenades (cantadas), he 
once told me: “Man can make sput- 
niks, rockets, airplanes, but he can- 
not make life. Man cannot manufac- 
ture a soul. I wanted to find humanity. 
I wanted to discover this secret.” 


Theodorakis wrote music from the 
time he was eleven. “It was in my 
first year of high school,” he said, 
“when I learned to read music that 
I started to compose songs for my 
friends to sing. They were cantadas, 
lyric and sad, sad because my origins 
were sad. My mother was involved in 
the disaster at Smyrna. 


“ Though I studied violin at a provin- 
cial conservatory for two years, it was 
not till the Occupation that I first 
heard classical music. At that time we 
had many German movies in Greece 
and the background music of these 
films was by the great composers. I 
also had a very good friend, a pianist, 
who played for me and introduced me 
to the works of Beethoven and 
Schubert, 


“T gave my first concert in Tripolis, 
Greece. I was not important enough 
to rate a theatre so it was played in 
the home of a Greek-American. My 
pianist friend performed some of my 
compositions and a children’s chorus 
sang my songs, which were based on 
the works of the Greek poets. A few 
days after the concert the Italians 
arrested me and I was jailed for 
participating in a demonstration. Here 
began for me the dialogue between 
the Resistance and my art.” 


Terror and brutality 


This dialogue was to continue all his 
life. In 1944 he was again detained, 
this time by the Gestapo. The arrest- 
ing officer examined his identity card 
and noted that his profession was 
listed as accompanist. The soldier 
peered at his face for a moment, and 
then in a guttural voice shouted, 
“Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Schu- 
bert! ’—and let him go free. 


In 1945 he was arrested by the 
Greeks and exiled to a concentration 
camp. From the very first week he 
started to write music and fragments 
of songs which he composed during 
this period in jail: they made their 
way throughout the prison isles of 
Greece. He himself heard them sung 
in other camps during the next few 
years. Carnival, ‘a ballet, was later 
produced in Athens and Paris by 
dance troupes. The music was fine 
enough to stand alone without choreo- 
graphy and has often been played so. 
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Symphony of music, gunfire and death 


MIKIS 


Interviewed by VIRGINIA BASKIN 


THEODORAATS 


His education continued during his 
long imprisonment. In the character- 
istic ways of political prisoners, a 
literacy school was started among 
them. Theodorakis studied Marxism, 
taught classes in music, and organised 
language courses, acquiring en route 
a good mastery of French. 


There he wrote his first symphony 
about the death of two friends. ‘“‘ One 
who was in the Army of Greece,” he 
said, “was killed by a mine as he 
drove a car through the mountains. 
The other was a revolutionary named 
Vassilianos, who was condemned to be 
shot at 4 am. 


“ Another prisoner, due ta be exe- 
cuted at the same time, shared the 
death cell with Vassilianos. They were 
both musicians. I learned through the 
underground that at 2 am Vassilianos 
said to his cell-mate: 


‘ We have two hours to live. Let’s 
have a music lesson. What is Ver- 
ism? I never understood it. I would 
like you to discuss the music of 
Puccini and Leoncavallo while we 
still have time.’ 


“They were both put to death two 
hours later. What was the good of 
this lesson? It was indicative of his 
character and that is why I am telling 
you about it. And that is why I dedi- 
cated my symphony to these two 
friends.” 

At times Theodorakis’s dialogue took 
place under incredibly difficult condi- 
tions, yet it continued. He told me, 
“At the Makronisos prison camp 
where I was transferred in 1948 we 
were not allowed to have books, note- 
books, paper—not even toilet paper. 
Because of these prohibitions, we had 
to improvise a wall newspaper written 
on cloth! But we arranged to smuggle 
in a few guitars and violins and hid 
them from the prison guards. So we 
had music.” 

Makronisos, translated into English, 
means Long Island and was the site 
of several concentration camps. Theo- 
dorakis continued, “On March 26, 
1949, I was transferred from one 
prison to another on Makronisos. The 
first prison had been a political prison. 
The second was a military prison and 
I was in the first contingent to be 
moved. We comprised about 300 
young people. At Makronisos the 
youngest prisoners were isolated and 
beaten during the night. We were 
almost buried. There was terror and 
brutality here"as well as psychological 
warfare against us. We had to march 
from one camp to another over rough, 


rocky country while being constantly 
buffeted by the guards. About one 
hundred men armed with clubs hit us 
continually for two days. It was mas- 
sive torture. 


“ After being beaten like this they 
took me to the mountains and tor- 
tured me some more. I nearly died 
that time. From the mountains I was 
taken to a hospital in Athens where 
I was confined for two and a half 
months. It took that long to recuper- 
ate. They had struck me repeatedly 
on the head, broken my foot and 
given me other injuries. I suffered 
continual brain seizures and was 
nearly insane.” 


Blacklisted 


In 1950 he was freed and went home 
to Crete to recover further from the 
brain injury. Three years later he 
moved to Athens, where he hoped to 
find work, but at that time unemploy- 
ment was widespread in Greece and 
he was known as a fighter in the 
Resistance. He managed to get along 
through the intercession of influential 
friends and survived by writing some 
music for films and radio. Several of 
his compositions were played by the 
National Symphony Orchestra. 


At one point he nearly broke through 
the stranglehold. In the United States 
there is a Greek-American festival 
which takes place in Salt Lake City. 
One of his works was scheduled to be 
on the programme and he was invited 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos, the conductor, 
to appear and lead the orchestra. 
“But,” said Theodorakis, “I was 
blacklisted because the Greek govern- 
ment told your government that I was 
a Communist.” 


In 1954 he was awarded a scholarship 
to study in Paris, and again the 
Pe amument tried to prevent him 
eaving Greece. “They insisted that 
this was the way it was to be,” he 
explained, “ but my father had for- 
merly been Minister of the Interior 
and I went to see my many contacts. 
In the end I did: leave Greece and 
went to the Conservatory in Paris. I 
studied there for two years, but found 
no inspiration in occidental music. 
There is a technique, yes, in compos- 
ers like Bartok and Stravinsky, but 
their soul is dead..” 


In Paris he experienced a great sense 
of isolation, but nevertheless he has 
Paris to thank for making him aware 
of his Greek musical heritage. He 
enlarged on this: 


“‘T had been hungry for knowledge 
of classical music, of technique, in 
order to increase my own means of 
expression, but the contrast be- 
tween Western life in France and 
Greek national life almost made me 
a Greek chauvinist. I developed a 
bitter hatred for those Greek music 
teachers who tended to derogate 
Greek culture and elevate every- 
thing that came from abroad. In 
France I felt the music was not 
alive. Even the French folk music 
is light, while in Greece our 
national music is serious.” 


He continued writing symphonic 
music, trying to compose Greek works 
with an occidental technique. He 
created three suites and the music for 
Antigone while he was iin Paris. 


“In Antigone,” Theodorakis said, 
“there are two tendencies which have 
always been a source of conflict within 
me. The first is to show the cruelty of 
civil war between two brothers. There 
I used a hard music, cerebral, dyna- 
mic, based on a tetrachordal system. 
The second is to show the humanity 
and the feelings of Antigone. Here I 
based my music on Byzantine hymns. 
This was something new for the pub- 
lic and in London it received forty 
performances. But my dilemma still 
existed. On the one hand, the voice 
of the tetrachord Jed me towards 
mathematics and cerebral music. On 
the other hand, such works as Epitaph 
(based on a poem by [Iannis Ritsos) 
led me towards music based on Greek 
origins.” 


Highest summit 


When he returned to Athens he wrote 
Epitaph, which at first was judged too 
radical for open performance and had 
to be played privately. But in 1959 
when the record was finally released, 
the public liked it. Reflecting the 
spirit of its composer and the temper 
of the country, this song sparked the 
formation of a new youth movement 
oriented against nihilism and existent- 
ialism. 

After Epitaph came a collection of 


twelve songs called Archipelagos and 


a group of eight songs called Policy, 
as well as Two Authors and Epipha- 
nia, all based on poems by modern 
Greek writers such as Seferis. 


“Now I needed a more solid base on 
which to progress,” he said. “ I wrote 


continued on page 10 
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Bill Hillier 


THE WAR NOBODY WANTED—Part 2 


The inexorable spiral 


Last week Bill Hillier looked at some of the theories that have been 
advanced to explain the sudden escalation into hot war of the Arab- 
Israel dispute last June. He suggested that none of the theories was 
adequate but that the war was the result of a spiral of circumstances 
which neither side could control. He argued that the conflict was three- 
sided rather than two-sided, with inter-Arab differences playing as 
significant a part in the escalation as Israel-Arab differences. Here he 
explains in detail what the spiral of circumstances was and the disturb- 
ing conclusions that must be drawn from it. 


The events that led in 1967 to the 
explosion into war of the quiescent 
Arab-Israel dispute can only be under- 
stood if proper account is taken of the 
curious position of the state of 
Jordan and of the special ties which 
link the interests of Israel and Jordan 
closely together. 


The kingdom of Jordan is (or was) a 
bastard state made up of about half 
of the territory of Palestine allotted 
to the Palestinians by the UN in 1947, 
and in addition the old kingdom of 
Trans-Jordan, which was given a 
quasi-independent status (under close 
British supervision) in part-compen- 
sation for the division of the Middle 
East between the British and the 
French after World War I. Jordan 
also included, over and above the 
Palestinian land and people swallowed 
up in 1948, a large number of refug- 
ees who fled from the part of Pales- 
tine that became Israel. Palestinians 
in fact constituted a majority of the 
population of Jordan and, for obvious 
Teasons, it was necessary for the 
regime to take fairly elaborate pre- 
cautions to ensure that they did not 
become politically or militarily 
dominant. 


It was equally clearly in Israel’s 
interests that the Palestinians should 
not become the major force in Jordan. 
Had they done so, Israel would have 


been faced with a complete semi- 
circle of hostile powers, and the 
Palestinians would without doubt have 
drawn the other Arab states into a 
policy of revanchism with themselves 
as the spearhead. The “stability” of 
the Jordanian monarchy was there- 
fore a cardinal point in Israel’s Mid- 
dle East policy. This common interest 
with the Jordanian regime was widely 
recognised in Israel both at govern- 
ment and at popular level. 


It was made abundantly clear that 
Israel would regard the overthrow of 
the Jordanian monarchy as a change 
in the status quo and, as such, a 
reason for direct military interven- 
tion, beginning with the occupation 
of the West Bank. This was explicitly 
stated by General Dayan 'in his Diary 
of the Sinai Campaign. The bond 
between the two states was also ex- 
pressed in their shared pro-Western 
orientation and in extreme hostility 
to their common enemy in the Middle 
East—Arab nationalism. 


The pro-Western and anti-nationalist 
stance of Hussein was also shared by 
his Hashemite cousin and immediate 
neighbour, King Feisal of Saudi 
Arabia. Having achieved prodigious 
personal wealth and relative stability 
through oil deals with Western coun- 
tries, Feisal feared nothing more than 
the upsurge of nationalism among his 


own people—and this was focused by 
the charismatic attraction of Nasser. 
To counteract this, Feisal had for 
years been making valiant attempts to 
build himself up as the alternative to 
Nasser under the banner of Islam. He 
invested large sums of money in pro- 
paganda machinery, whose primary 
(almost only) purpose was to dis- 
credit Nasser. 


Not finding much that could be use- 
fully attacked in the man who built 
the Aswan dam, nationalised the Suez 
canal, and defeated the British and 
the French politically in 1956, Feisal’s 
campaign was virtually built on the 
one problem that Nasser could not 
solve—that of the dispossession of the 
Palestinians by Israel. His propaganda 
therefore had two aims: to show by 
sheer invective and vituperation that 
his hatred of Israel was worthy of the 
future pan-Islamic leader (though 
there was nothing that Feisal would 
have liked to see less than the collapse 
of Israel and Jordan, leaving him 
isolated in a sea of Arab nationalism): 
and to show that Nasser’s belligerence 
towards Israel was only verbiage and 
bluff to cover up his impotence to 
ay the problem (which of course it 
was). 


Crisis for Hussein 


The conflict with Nasser was made 
direct and real for Feisal by the 
situation in the Yemen, where the 
war between the Saudi-backed royal- 
ists and the Egyptian-backed republi- 
cans threatened at any moment to in- 
volve them in full-scale war. At the 
time of the Arab-Israel war in 1967, 
Egypt was in fact much closer to war 
with moa Arabia than she was with 
srael. 


In the spring of 1966 a further source 
of instability had appeared on the 
scene. The new left-wing regime in 
Syria was giving open encouragement 
to rising militancy among the Pales- 
tinians. The Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, which had been started 
by the Egyptians in 1964 to give 
legitimacy to Nasser’s attempts to use 
the Palestine problem as a focus for 
Arab unity, was threatening to get out 
of hand and actually do some liberat- 
ing. Its semi-fascist leader Ahmed 
Shukairy had declared (in fact quite 
accurately) that the liberation of 
Palestine could only be achieved over 
the dead body of Hussein who was 
the co-beneficlary, with Israel, of the 
liquidation of Palestine. Other mili- 
tant Palestinian organisations like the 
“El Fatah” had also appeared on the 
scene, and their sabotage operations 
against Israel were spearheading the 
first real awakening of Palestinian 
militancy since 1948. 

“For the first time in 20 years the 
Palestinians are beginning to 
develop a co-ordinated and indepen- 
dent political entity”, writes Bill 
Hillier. Pictured here, Yanya Ham- 
moudah—new leader of the mili- 
tant Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion (PLO)—-with his children. He 
replaces Ahmed Shukairy, who was 
recently ousted by the PLOQ’s 14- 
man executive 


It is against this complex backcloth 
that the rising hostility between Israel 
and Syria during 1966 and early 1967 
must be seen. Israel’s attitude towards 
Syria was at least partly dictated by 
her concern over events in Jordan, to 
which Syria alone among the Arab 
nations was giving support (both 
Hussein and Nasser in fact took 
active steps against the “El Fatah”: 
they claim to have lost more men to 
Hussein’s troops than to the Israelis). 
The “El Fatah” raids themselves 
were a mere trifle for the Israelis— 
awkward pinpricks, but nowhere near 
a direct threat to the security of the 
state. In fact they served the valuable 
political purpose of uniting and 
solidifying the people in the face of 
grave internal and economic prob- 
lems. The growing Palestinian belli- 
gerence did however constitute a real 
menace to Hussein’s security and 
therefore, indirectly, to Israel’s: and 
by the end of 1966 Hussein was facing 
a grave internal threat. 


On November 13, 1966, the Israelis 
made a sudden large-scale raid into 
Jordan, destroying almost a whole 
village and killing men, women, and 
children. This move baffled many ob- 
servers. Why pick on Jordan when 
Syria was the real culprit? Admittedly 
the depth of Syrian defences made 
“retaliation” raids of this kind diffi- 
cult: but why risk censure in the UN 
for no discernible advantage? 


The answer is that the raid was less 
of a “deterrent” than an attempt by 
the Israelis to help Hussein stay in 
power by providing him with an ex- 
cuse to take strong action: or, if 
Hussein fell, to provide themselves 
with the excuse to occupy the West 
Bank. It was in fact an ultimatum to 
Hussein: either put your own house in 
order or we will have no further use 
for you. The calculation worked. In 
the crisis that followed, Hussein was 
able to call in “loyal” troops from 
Saudi Arabia, ostensibly to guard his 
people from Israeli aggression but 
really to put down the threat to him- 
self from his own people. By doing 
this Hussein was able to resist the 
clamour from his Palestinians for 
arms with which to defend themselves 
against the Israelis, which he knew 
rey would probably have turned on 


im. 
The Israelis knew, however, that the 
crisis for Hussein was only tempor- 
arily in abeyance. Some way had to be 
found to make the Syrians fall into 
line with the other Arab states and 
acquiesce in the status quo in Jordan 
as well as Israel. In spite of this over- 
riding policy objective, I believe that 
in the events that followed it is possi- 
ble to make two major postulates: that 
Israel did not change her policy of 
avoiding a major clash with the Arab 
states, and that Nasser did not change 
his policy of avoiding war with Israel. 


Nasser’s bluff 


But Nasser, in the context of the 
inter-Arab propaganda war we have 
described, was not free to make the 
bast calculations and take the most 
sensible course of action open to him. 
He had to validate every action to 
Arab people fed for years on a diet of 
sadistic anti-Israel propaganda (ex- 
ceeding in its barbarousness even that 
of the Nazis) which was increasingly 
used for the sole purpose of discredit- 
ing him and the “nationalism” he 
represented. It is here that the in- 
exorable spiral of escalation begins to 
take shape. 


It starts with the effects of the Israeli 
threats against Syria on Nasser. It has 
already been shown that Nasser, in 
the light of past history and particu- 
larly Suez, could not discount the 
threats. He had to act on the assump- 
tion that they were real. They raised 
for him, however, the one possibility 
which he feared more than all others 
(as General Rabin rightly observed) 
—that of being dragged into a war 
with Israel behind Syria. 


His next move had therefore to fulfil 
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three objectives: (1) to deter Israel 
from attacking Syria: (2) to show the 
Arab world that he was ready and 


able to fulfil his defence agreement § 


with Syria: (3) to keep the crisis 
below the point of actual war. 

Thus he embarked on a noisy and 
ostentatious mobilisation of troops in 
Sinai while at the same time using all 
diplomatic channels to assure the out- 
side world (and therefore Israel) that 
he would not be the first to attack. 
The publicity purpose was made quite 
clear by the fact that tanks and other 
war material were actually diverted 
through Cairo and shown extensively 
on television (Israel has no television 
but many people have sets which pick 
up Arab stations). Nasser knew that 
this would also have the useful side- 
effect of embarrassing Hussein and 
Feisal and forcing them to fall into 
line behind him or appear as traitors 
to the Arab cause. The Israelis recog- 
nised the purpose behind Nasser’s 
move and answered with only partial 
mobilisation themselves. At this stage 
the Jordanian and Saudi Arabian 
radio stations were still screaming 
saree at Nasser and saying it was all 

uff, 


UN mistake 


It was not diffiucult to show that 
Nasser’s threat was a paper tiger 
while the UN Emergency Force re- 
mained as a buffer all along the 
Israel-Egypt border. This was particu- 
larly embarrassing for Nasser because 
the Israelis had always refused to 
have UN troops on their side of the 
border while Nasser had accepted 
them on his, To achieve his objectives, 
he had therefore to ask for the re- 
moval of the UN troops from border 
positions. This he did, but explicitly 
excluded from this request the small 
UN contingent stationed at Sharm El 
Sheikh, the post that controlled the 
entrance to the Straits of Tiran. 

U Thant had no power to refuse this 
request but he tried to deter Nasser 
by saying that he would have to with- 
draw all 'the UN troops ‘if he moved 
those along the border. Unfortunately 
he made the mistake of publicising 
this ultimatum in the hope of bring- 
Ing pressure to bear on Nasser. The 
effect was the opposite. Nasser now 
had either to climb down or ask for 
all the UN troops to be removed. On 
May 18 the UN force moved out of 
Sharm El Sheikh and Nasser had to 
take it over with Egyptian troops. 
Nasser was now in a dangerous posi- 
tion that he had not counted on. Try- 
ing to create a credible threat to deter 
Israel, he found himself controlling 
a narrow waterway, within Egyptian 
territorial waters, through which war 
supplies for Israel could pass, possibly 
to help them make war on Syria. The 
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Jordanian and Saudi Arabian radio 
stations changed their tack. As re- 
ported to Le Monde by Dr Herman 
Stolz, the German director of the 
Imam El Badr’s broadcasting service, 
“ We broadcast day and night that the 
Egyptian dictator is in the pay of the 
Zionists. Why does he allow Israeli 
ships to pass through the Straits of 
Tiran? Why does he keep his Army 
as an invasion force in the Yemen 
instead of sending it to liberate 
Palestine?” (Most of the personnel 
of this station, by the way, are British, 
including a number of ex-intelligence 
officers). 


With war-fever rising throughout the 
Arab world, Nasser was forced again 
to respond to this barrage of provo- 
cation. Again he tried to make the 
threat more apparent than real. On 
May 22 he announced that the Straits 
of Tiran were closed to Israeli ship- 
ping and to ships carrying “ strate- 
gic” goods to Israel. The word 
“ strategic ” was not defined. On June 
4 the London Observer claimed that 
the Egyptian list of goods did not in- 
clude oil and said that the Egyptians 
had given the Americans a firm assur- 
ance to this effect. It seems almost 
certain that Nasser’s calculation at 
this stage was that, while the psycho- 
logical setback to Israel was tremen- 
dous, the comparative unimportance 
of the port of Eilat to the Israeli 
economy and the blurred edges of 
Nasser’s declaration would keep them 
from making this an issue of war. 


Israel: no choice 


But in Israel events were moving fast. 
As the Arab world mobilised behind 
Nasser, the Israelis were forced into 
complete mobilisation themselves in 
case the attack materialised. Worse, 
the years of isolation and insecurity 
suddenly exploded into an_ over- 
whelming fear that the Hitler holo- 
caust was about to be repeated. What- 
ever the generals and _ politicians 
thought, there is no doubt that at this 
stage the Israeli people were deeply 
afraid. The loss of confidence in the 
Eshkol government, induced by the 
economic troubles of the previous 
years, accentuated this. The people 
were afraid of his “ moderation ” and 
feared being at the mercy of a sur- 
prise attack. There was still, however, 
a majority in the Cabinet for a diplo- 
matic solution, and the hard-liners 
were fighting a desperate battle to 
regain positions of power. 


By now the situation was a strange 
one: the people on both sides were 
expecting and willing war to begin 
while the politicians were making des- 
perate efforts to find a way out. Nasser 
was addressing appeals to the Ameri- 
cans through Madrid with the support 
of the Russians. But the Americans 
had little power or wish by this time 
to contro] the situation: the CIA mili- 
tary experts on the spot had twice 
given Johnson categoric assurances 
that a rapid Israeli victory in the 
event of war was certain. 

Had the crisis been held at this point, 
there is no doubt that Nasser could 
have claimed a brilliant diplomatic 
victory. He very nearly got away with 
it and would probably have done so 
but for three factors: the first is the 
point made by Heikal (see Part I last 
week) that Israel, whose whole philo- 
sophy of existence was based on a 
series of faits accomplis against the 
Arabs, could not _ psychologically 
accept the first successful Arab fait 
accompli against her (the Straits of 
Tiran). This would have seemed too 
much like the beginning of the end 
and no government could have sur- 
vived such a catastrophe. 


The second and even more important 
factor was that Nasser’s efforts to 
force other Arab leaders into line 
behind his leadership were so success- 
ful that Hussein, in order to save his 
own throne, was driven into a drama- 
tic reconciliation with Nasser. This 
profoundly shocked the Israelis, and 
created the situation they dreaded 
most—complete encirclement by hos- 
tile powers. We have already referred 
to Dayan’s assurances that this was 
always regarded by the Israelis as a 
cause for war. This was probably the 
decisive factor in ensuring a pre- 
emptive attack by Israel. 


But hardly less important was the 
third factor, that of mobilisation itself. 
The Arab Armies are regulars and 
they can be deployed at will, subject 
only to the usual logistical limitations. 
The Israeli Army, on the other hand, 
is made up primarily of civilians and 
cannot be mobilised to sit and wait for 
long periods without immense eco- 
nomic damage. This fact underlies the 
whole of Israeli military strategy, 
which is always to attack. They have 
neither the human resources nor the 
territory to consider a policy of 
defence or a war of attrition. As we 
have seen, even her “ peacetime” 
defence activities are aggressive in 
nature. The choice for Israel was a 
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Joyful Israeli soldiers stand on the 
tail-plane of a wrecked United 
Nations airplane at El Arish Air- 
port in Egypt last June. The Air- 
port was formerly used by the 
United Nations and the airplane 
was destroyed during the Israel- 
Arab fighting. 


simple one: either to launch an imme- 
diate pre-emptive attack or to risk 
being caught in a stalemate in which 
the other side could maintain and 
develop the confrontation much 
longer than she could. 


Given the whole history of Israel’s 
refusal to compromise on the basic 
cause of her conflict with the Arabs, 
the choice was in fact no choice. On 
June 5 the war began, against the 
better judgment of the majority of 
politicians on both sides, 


Again 


If this analysis is correct, then the 
situation is a frightening one. Once 
certain decisions are taken, which in 
the historical and political context of 
this dispute are virtually unavoidable, 
then war becomes inevitable. The Six- 
Day War was in fact a strange 
phenomenon: a war which neither 
side wanted at the time but which 
developed out of the inner logic of the 
political situation on both sides. Quite 
apart from the new causes of acri- 
mony and hatred deriving from the 
war, it can surely be only a matter of 
time before the situation repeats 
itself. The same ingredients are there. 
The Arab world is just as divided 
against itself: the Israelis are as in- 
transigent and as remote from politi- 
cal reality as before: the plight of the 
Palestinians is even worse, though 
they are now for the first time in 20 
years beginning to develop a co- 
ordinated and independent political 
entity. 

Worst of all, the barrage of lies and 
propaganda that formed the back- 
cloth for the third Arab-Israel war in 
20 years is now being renewed and 
will soon, in all probability, form the 
backcloth for the fourth. As pacifists, 
the least we can do is to expose these 
lies and to refuse our support to both 
the aggressive militarism of Israel and 
the sheer opportunism of the present 
crop of Arab nationalist leaders, 
whose incompetence to keep their 
peoples out of futile and corrupt wars 
has now been amply demonstrated. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The misinterpretation 


Attitude to the mass. On this I think 
we need some revision. The mass 
can’t really be as bad as so many 
superior critics and historians make 
it out to be. I get a little tired of their 
voices speaking of “ the mass” as if 
it were a dirty word. I get tired of it 
—but no, one mustn’t use one’s tired- 
ness as if it were an argument! Let 
me express it differently. When you 
hear so much unthinking denigration, 
you begin to become suspicious, you 
begin to have a doubt. You also sus- 
pect the motives of those who speak 
with continual hostility about what 
constitutes the greatest part of the 
human race. 


Their contempt is on these lines: they 
have a stream of phrases, which are 
spoken with some distaste: mass-man, 
admass, mass-taste, the hydra-headed 
monster, mass-hysteria. This is a small 
selection of denigrating phrases, 
taken from the parlance of educated 
people. The mass is the enemy. Some 
of the worst evils of our time are 
attributed to the fact that we live— 
alas!—whether we like it or not!—in 
a mass-society: and it is assumed, if 
we’re men of any sensibility or intelli- 
gence, that the whole idea is utterly 
repugnant to us. It is assumed that 
men of culture are in a mysterious 
way separate and at a distance from, 
and a bit above, the great populations. 


The first question that occurs to me is 
how to distinguish between men who 
are members of the mass and men 
who, in their own opinion, are not. On 
a residential basis, and taking a total 
view of our society, how can any of us 
say that we are not immersed and 
merged in the mass of people who 
compose the population? If I fly over 
London in an aircraft I am requested 
to believe, apparently, that in that 
dense inhabited area, in indistinguish- 
able houses near Pall Mall or the City, 
or perhaps in certain University 
buildings, there are exceptional citi- 
zens who both dwell in London and at 
the same time are mentally absent or 
separate from it. 


Is there then a section of society that 
corresponds to the concept of the 
soul which was once thought to dwell 
in and at the same time despise its 
bodily tenement? An odd circum- 
Stance is that these same men, so 
contemptuous of the mass, frequently 
boast of their possession of universal 
values. But, one asks, how can there 
be a universal value which excludes 
nine-tenths of the human race? How 
can a so-called universal value be 
accessible only to a few? 
Let me examine further the case of a 
man who feels that his culttire makes 
him mentally aloof from the mass. A 
distinguished critic recently wrote to 
me as follows: 
“In a certain sense culture gener- 
ally loses in intensity what it gains 
in universality. I don’t subscribe to 
Campagnolo’s! belief that ‘ culture, 
being universal, tends by its very 
nature, to world unity’ and his 
further statement that ‘therefore 
men of culture are automatically 
son the side of the peoples.’ Henry 
James, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Joyce, 
Valery, etc, ‘on the side of the 
peoples ’? It is simply not true—the 
man of culture is nearly always an 
individualist and essentially aristo- 
cratic.” 
The paradox here jis ‘that these emi- 
nent men of culture owed their great- 
ness to universal qualities. An aristo- 
crat, by definition, wants the best 
world. If these men hated the mass, ‘it 
was because they were upset by cer- 
tain imperfections of the contempor- 
ary mass: their hatred implied a wish 
1 Umberto Campagnolo, the Italian leader of a 


revolutionary movement called ‘‘ The Polities 
of Culture ’’, 


that it were otherwise: they felt they 
were being frustrated in their imagin- 
ative or revolutionary or romantic 
wishes. Yeats, for example, wanted a 
genuine popular art. Henry James 
wanted social amelioration. Eliot was 
on the side of Christianity, which 
offers salvation for all. Pound, mis- 
takenly, thought that Mussolini would 
benefit the Italian people. Joyce made 
his art out of the very trivia of com- 
mon existence. And so on. 


In other words, the greater the degree 
of culture a man has, the less should 
he be able to feel that he is not a 
member of the human race. The art 
critic, Adrian Stokes, in a new book2 
says that “ Artists sometimes harbour 
a love or brotherhood that binds them 
to strangers in the light of their mere 
presence.” As for the anti-mass snobs, 
they are on the whole men of an in- 
secure intellectual foundation. They 
obtain some reassurance from sneer- 
ing, and perhaps it helps them to feel 
individuated to a larger degree. 

They speak of the servile masses! But 
isn’t a greater servility to be found 
among the academic critics of the 
mass—bowing down to, sucking up to, 
trying to get into, an elite—the 
chosen few, success boys, the career- 
ists? No greater servility exists than 
that of the so-called top people. And 
it is they who are so quick to de- 
nounce the servile masses! Perhaps, 
that way, they are working off some 
of their own guilt. At this point I 
interject a quotation from Claude 
Levi-Strauss: 


“In a cultivated society there can 
be no excuse for the only real in- 
expiable crime of man, that of con- 
sidering himself abidingly or 
momentarily superior; be it for 
reasons of race, culture, service or 
merely expediency.” 


The intellectual cliche, which I have 
questioned above, must be questioned 
further. Does the urban mass repre- 
sent a declension in value from the 
rural community? Are those who live 
in large conglomerations of streets 
less human and more animal than the 
villagers and peasants who are men- 
tioned nostalgically as the lost human 
beings, different in kind from the 
metropolitan herd? 


Many critics of our era point, for 
example, to the millions staring at 
television as to a horror-picture of 
depraved passivity. Pause a moment 
—look back a little in history. The 
rich individualist spent large sums to 
get a house with an attractive out- 
look, Landscape gardeners were em- 


2 “* Reflections on the Nude ”’, by Adrian Stokes 
(Tavistock Publications 18s 6d). 
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ployed to put more space and more 
detail into the view—to decorate it 
with clumps of trees, gentle slopes, 
statues, All this was to give pleasure 
to the eyes of the rich solitary and his 
family. They were supposed to spend 
a certain amount of time in simply 
gazing. 
Did anyone then accuse them of be- 
coming passive addicts of verdant 
spectacle, mere lookers? No: this 
expensive style of contemplation was 
admired. The word “ contemplation ” 
was a word of high esteem: it even 
became the model for university edu- 
cation. Today the windows with views 
are not looking on to parks or gar- 
dens. They are glass screens, they 
give out on views which are not static: 
which change and are populated. But 
-these gazings of the mob are not con- 
sidered worthy by many social com- 
mentators. Why? 


Resilience 


First, ithe academic mind treats things 
with more respect that human beings, 
unless the latter are dead. (Note the 
long, still not entirely overcome, re- 
sistance to sociology in our top uni- 
versities.) Gazing at natural objects— 
including storms, seasonal effects on 
foliage, playful animals—has a higher 
cultural status than gazing at scenes 
of people—in various mental climates, 
using their voices to express domestic 
crises, in a group event. But take 
away the privileged prejudice—and 
we may realise that the television 
window, in the ordinary 20th Century 
home, may be the means literally of 
a wider view. It enables the individual, 
while being private in his local home, 
to enter into and participate in a 
larger flow: to have access to a global 
consciousness. 


A mass so equipped is not to be des- 
pised—unless it is betrayed and 
manipulated by unscrupulous control- 
lers of the important medium. Under 
the commercial manipulation the 
masses are pushing for a marvellous 
privacy: romantic copulation to music, 
then two kids hanging round Dad and 
Mum, and to hell with the neighbours! 
They don’t go out except in a sealed 
car and return again home, having 
spoken to nobody. But there are 
plenty of sceptics, unbelievers, who 
are against the religion of the little 
home with wifey in a flowered apron 
washing the children’s clothes whiter 
and whiter. We can be the conscious 
mass for the first time: a new epic 
character for the next century. 


What is the epic role of the anony- 
mous man or woman? Is it a do- 
nothing role? Is it just to watch the 
few ‘“‘big men” who are supposed to 
be our representatives? (Incidentally, 


there aren’t any men who are bigger 
than others. Either they’re human or 
they aren’t. If they aren’t, we must 
get rid of them.) Do we want to get 
into history or do we want to get out 
of history? Or start another kind of 
history, different from the fight-and- 
kill history which we’ve had up to 
now? We tend to blame the mass for 
submission to exploiters—political or 
commercial—instead of blaming the 
exploiters. But Hitlerism owed more 
to the mistakes of certain individuals 
—Stalin, ete—than to the sheepish 
German youth. Remember, too, it was 
a diseased and under-nourished youth. 
This does happen. 


The opposite also happens. Often we 
are surprised by the resilience of 
over-governed, over-indoctrinated 
peoples. They can recover, they have 
not after all lost their common sense: 
as the phrase puts it, they rise again. 
But look at those old films of our 
recent history. On the one side, the 
important foolish statesman. On the 
other side, vast crowds, bread queues, 
riots in snowy squares, hurt specta- 
tors. How can we sneer at Everyman? 


In the past, one man, or a few men, 
held power: so the powers-that-be 
used every weapon against the rise of 
the mass. The mass was treated as a 
primitive colony suitable only for ex- 
ploitation—a consumer-sea into which 
any rubbish might be thrown: a mon- 
ster ready to run amok unless firmly 
policed. History has been prejudiced 
against it—against us. We read in the 
obituaries that a great public man was 
“human underneath ”. A discovery! 


But who will discover that the great 

ublic (whom so many thinkers fear) 
1s also human underneath? We have 
a bad image, we need to advertise, we 
need to get rid of prejudice. Fear of 
the liberated us, of a free us, guided 
the politicians of the Thirties badly. 
Suppose we attempt to give a differ- 
ent interpretation. The “popular 
will” takes on another meaning: it is 
not directed by a death-wish towards 
destruction or the ant-heap: is even 
seeking better nourishment for the 
collective imagination. Its weak 
character, if not its knowledge, may 
be changing—is changing. The view 
might be put forward that a steady 
total human stream has been flowing 
along through time, with a slow cor- 
rection of certain evils as well as 
occasional set-backs. How should a 
turning point come? 


The way it ought to happen is easy to 
describe theoretically. It could happen 
through the entry of new feelings into 
the bodies and minds of enormous 
numbers of people, against expecta- 
tion, during the night, during the 
suburban night. The apparent obsta- 
cle—the People—would turn right 
round and present themselves in a 
remarkable mutation. Does it seem 
likely? Many will say “no”. We glibly 
say that political inspiration has 
dried up. But the problem is bigger. 
Is it not essential, ultimately, that a 
society should be inspired in its whole 
way of life? 

No government, however smart, can 
blur this final issue, which civilisation 
has to face. Governments ignore it, 
distract the people from it; but the 
nation may one day be compelled to 
come to grips with it, unwillingly—or 
gratefully. The people will be obliged 
to visualise themselves in a question- 
ing spirit. They will be obliged to vote 
in an invisible plebiscite about the 
terms of their civilisation, its reason, 
its true character. We read of a states- 
man that he took “ the wrong histori- 
cal turning ” and that is the “ verdict 
of history ” on him. The same is true 
of the anonymous people. History 
passes a verdict on us all. 
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Phoenix in 
Haipnong 


After safely delivering $7,000 medical 
supplies in Haiphong for the use of 
the Red Cross Societies of North 
Vietnam and of the National Libera- 
tion Front, the crew of the Quaker 
yacht Phoenix arrived back iin Hong 
Kong on February 13. 

In Haiphong, Phoenix project mem- 
bers saw a densely populated area 
near the centre of the city where 
there had been several bombing 
raids in January this year. Over 100 
homes were entirely destroyed, and 
a number of people killed. These 
were mostly children and old people. 
On a visit to Haiphong City Hospital, 
which although largely evacuated 
still contains civilian bomb casualties, 
the crew met, among others, a little 
boy aged five who had been entirely 
paralysed by an anti-personnel frag- 
mentation bomb, which had pene- 
trated his lungs. 


They also toured Haiphong City 
Museum, and saw fragments of US 
planes, canister bomb units, and evi- 
dence of bombings of schools, and 
churches. 

One result of this trip being made at 
the time of Tet-—the crew were in 
Haiphong from January 29 to 31— 
was that there were many more child- 
ren in the city than at the time of the 
previous Phoenix 'trip to North Viet- 
nam in March last year. 

“IT was pleasantly surprised to see 
numbers of children in the city, home 
on special visits for the Tet bombing 
pause” said Bob Eaton, captain on 
the present trip. ‘“ During last March 
when I was here, and for most of the 
year, children are evacuated far from 
the city and their families, for no-one 
can be sure where or when bombs 
might fall.” 

The cargo consisted of $5,000 worth 
of surgical instruments for the North 
Vietnam Red Cross, and $2,000 of 
medicines for the NLF Red Cross, 
intended for civilian victims of the 
war. The money was raised from a 
number of American groups and, in 
Britain, by the Friends Service Coun- 
cil and 'the Oxford Committee to help 
Vietnamese Children. 

One of the crew of seven comes from 
Britain—Chris Cowley from London. 
He wie be writing in Peace News next 
week. 


RUSSIA/GREECE 
Soviet diplomatic relations with 
Greece were “ normalised ” Jast week, 


with Kremlin approval for a new 
Greek Ambassador to Moscow. 
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RUSSELL JOHNSON reports from South Vietnam 
‘Acquiescent complicity’ with 
NF: ‘third force’ iess feasible 


Bob Overy writes: Just back from his 
latest trip to south-east Asia, having 
been resident in a Saigon hotel when 
the NLF launched their Tet offensive 
on January 31 and unable to get out 
by plane for ten days after that, Rus- 
sell Johnson, field secretary for the 
American Friends Service Committee 
in the area, admitted in London last 
Monday that he was feeling a little 
“ gun-shy ”’. 

With his compatriot, Everett Mendel- 
son, a professor from Harvard and 
secretary of the AFSC in New Eng- 
land, Russell Johnson was in the 
nothern city of Hue on January 30, 
the night before it was taken by the 
NLF. He doubts if he would be alive 
now if he had remained in the city. 
However, the hotel in Saigon, to 
which he was fairly rigorously con- 
fined during the curfew that accom- 
panied the fighting in the capital, was 
itself unpleasantly close to the action, 
since it fronted on to the famous 
graveyard where the NLF had hidden 
caches of arms in coffins and which 
US and South Vietnamese planes 
strafed repeatedly. 

After a delay of several days while 
civilian aircraft were unable to leave 
Saigon airport—because the South 
Vietnamese authorities were not sure 
of the loyalty of the airport staff—the 
two men left for Bangkok, Thailand, 


on February 10. Not the least signifi- 
cant of the many impressions that 
Russell Johnson has brought back 
from his six week trip is that the 
business community in Thailand now 
feels as insecure under American 
“protection” as do the profiteers in 
Saigon, 


Russell Johnson is of the opinion that 
there was no “general uprising” 
against the Thieu-Ky regime in Sai- 
gon, but he terms the attitude of the 
civilian population which allowed the 
NLF to Jaunch its surprise attacks 
without betrayal as “the complicity 
of acquiescence”. This was due, he 
thinks, to exhaustion with the war 
and disgust, and also a desire for 
self-preservation. However, he points 
out that the NLF was not brutal with 
the population in areas under its 
control. 

Opponents of the Thieu-Ky military 
junta in Saigon who do not support 
the Front make two main charges 
against the NLF: firstly, that using 
the Tet holiday for the offensive was 
“a breach of faith”; and secondly, 
that the families of South Vietnamese 
army officers were callously mur- 
dered. It is hotly denied, as a slander 
put out by the military junta to inti- 
midate and discredit the Buddhists, 
that Thich Tri Quang’s An Quang 
pagoda in Saigon was used as head- 


quarters for the NLF operations in 
the city. 

Russell Johnson thinks, however, that 
what has happened in the last few 
weeks further undercuts the possi- 
bility of a “third force” alternative 
to the warring parties emerging in 
South Vietnam. Opposition Catholic 
and Buddhist religious leaders and 
politicians look to non-Communists 
in the Front to form a coalition 
government with them: if Lyndon 
Johnson decided to get out of Viet- 
nam, then this view, which has re- 
cently been put forward anonymously 
in a beautiful “‘ How to End the War” 
statement, could form the basis of a 
compromise. But “coalition” and 
“neutralism ”, unfortunately, remain 
dirty words in Saigon. 

Russell Johnson thus finds himself in 
a real dilemma here. “I'd like to see 
these people in a government,” he 
says. ‘Their position is sound in 
theory, but not politically feasible. 
I've told them that they ought to join 
the Front. If the Buddhist Church is 
as strong as they say it is, then they 
could work with them. But they 
always go round in circles and don’t 
quite come out and say that the 
United States must leave.” There is 
a hardening despair among non- 
Communist opponents of the junta 
in Saigon, he says. 


THE GUTTERSNIPER: from Thomas De Baggio in Washington 


‘Nukes’ talk back in 1954 


In the midst of controversy over 
whether the US had or was planning 
to use nuclear weapons in Vietnam, 
retired General James M. Gavin 
dropped a loaded morsel of hidden 
history. Use of nuclear weapons in 
Vietnam by the United States had 
been considered as far back as 1954. 
A full scale invasion of North Vietnam 
was also contemplated at about the 
same time. 

General Gavin, a former Chief of 
Plans of the Arnuy, tells in his forth- 
coming ‘book, Crisis Now, how ‘the 
‘\French in desperation asked us for 
carrier strikes against the attacking 
Communists” as they dug into their 
isolated fortifications at the decisive 
battle of Dien Bien Phu. For Ameri- 
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can involvement, according to Gavin, 
were Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; General Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, and Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Robert B. 
Carney. Gavin writes in a prepublica- 
tion selection of his book printed in 
the current issue of ‘the Saturday 
Evening Post: “There was even ‘talk 
of using one or two nuclear weapons.” 
Against the proposed American in- 
volvement were Army Chief of Staff, 
Matthew B. Ridgway, and America’s 
other allies who had been sounded 
out on the question by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 


Fortunately, cool heads prevailed—-at 
that time. But plans were afoot, plans 
that Gavin does not fully delineate in 
the Post excerpt. He does provide a 
sketchy plan of part of the behind-the- 
scenes intrigue that led up to US in- 
volvement after the Geneva agree- 
ments, focusing attention on Ameri- 
can and Pentagon desires to invade 
North Vietnam at that early date. 
Gavin writes: 


“With the folding of the French, 
the Pentagon staff assumed that the 
burden of fighting Communism in 
Asia had now fallen upon the United 
States. Secretary of State Dulles and 
the CIA agreed with the Pentagon. 
At that time Secretary Dulles was 
building a paper wall of treaties to 
contain Communism. 


“The Joint Chiefs began a high- 
priority study of a proposal to send 
combat troops into the Red River 
Delta of North Vietnam. ... We had 
to face the fact that if we entered 
North Vietnam we were, in effect, 
going to war with Red China... . 


As they had during the Dien Bien 
Phu crisis, the Joint Chiefs divided. 
Admiral Radford strongly favoured 
landing a force in the Haiphong- 
Hanoi area, even at the risk of war 
with Red China. The Chief of Staff 


of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Naval Operations supported him.” 


According to Gavin, it was again 
Ridgway’s influence with President 
Eisenhower which scuttled the inva- 
sion. Gavin continues: 


“ However, there was a compromise. 
We decided to support what we 
hoped would be a stable, represent- 
ative, independent government in 
South Vietnam. The fact that this 
was contrary to the Geneva accords 
seemed irrelevant.” 
* * a 


A twist in the whole business of 
seizing ships occurred as close as 
Ecuador a number of times last year. 
It caused none of the outraged fury 
brought on by the Pueblo crisis. 


Of course, the US is not technically 
at war with the little Latin American 
nation, as is the case with North 
Korea. Nor were the seizures import- 
ant to the spy business. Most import- 
ant difference is that the fishing boats 
which Ecuador seized and fined for 
trespassing were grabbed by United 
States naval vessels on loan to the 
country. 

On January 7, 1967, the BAE 
Cayambe, an ‘American tug on loan to 
Ecuador, was used to seize three US 
fishing boats reportedly between 35 
and 51 miles offshore. 


Another American boat was seized 24 

miles off the Ecuador coast using the- 
BAE Esmeraldes, formerly the USS” 
Enice, on July 4, 1967. The same- 
former US Navy ship was used to- 
snatch two other US fishing boats on 

August 3, 1967. 


Ecuador claims a 200-mile territorial 
and fishing right limit. Five other 
Latin American countries also hold 
similar claims over one or both areas. 
The only other country in the world 
making any such limit claims is South 
Korea which clajms a 20 to 200 mile 
fishing limit, 
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EDUARDO CAMPOS 


Is the Japanese trigger-finger itching? 


The question of who will replace the 
British when they pull out of south- 
east Asia still lacks a clearcut answer. 
To a large extent, of course, the 
future of the region depends on the 
outcome of the Vietnam war; and no 
one can claim at present to have that 
already tabulated in his books. But 
the East is not as inscrutable as the 
legend would have it. 

For the American State Department, 
a victory or a defeat in Vietnam does 
not only mean the success or failure 
of its rather shaky “ domino theory ”: 
there is also the problem of securing 
for Japan a tame trading area. And if 


Theodorakis 


from page 5 


a popular opera called Song of A 
Dead Brother, which was motivated 
by the civil war, and Axion Esti, which 
is inspired by the poetry of Elytis. By 
1964 even the simple people in the 
villages bought Azion Esti, a sym- 
phonic work with a basis in ethnic 
music. Three years before, this never 
would have happened.” 


Mikis Theodorakis has never lived 
without opposition, even from_ his 
friends. “Some left-wingers have 
criticised me for working with poets 
of other politics,” he mentioned, “ but 
I work with the poet no matter what 
his politics are. There are good Com- 
munists who produce bad art and 
good artists who are not Communists.” 
It was in his discussion of the Resis- 
tance that the essence of the man 
came clear. Though the Resistance 
and the Greek Civil War took place 
many years ago, it was a period 
which compares closely to today’s 
repression. 


“The Resistance,” he said, “ was the 
highest summit of the Greek move- 
ment. It was not only directed against 
the Germans, it had a positive goal. 
During the Resistance we found our- 
selves. Though many were exiled and 
are living abroad and 100,000 were 
killed in the second civil war, through 
music the flame has been kept alive. 
Music helped the struggle because it 
lighted the way for people to know 
themselves and fight in the Resis- 
tance.” 


And so his dialogue continues, be- 
tween art and struggle, between the 
voice of humanity and the voice of the 
tetrachord. 


In FREEDOM this week 


Neither Washington nor Hanoi—an 
anarchist analysis of the NLF 

Arrest of Octavio Alverola 

The politics of garbage 

Paperworkers describe conditions in 
their industry 

Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop 

17a Maxwell Road, SW6 


the Americans do not seem to be pay- 
ing too much public attention to this, 
the Japanese certainly are. Further, 
Tokyo does not seem prepared to rely 
on the American “ umbrella’ as much 
as before. 


In 1966 the Japanese spent about $300 
million on their 250,000-strong Self- 
Defence Corps; by the end of the 
present financial year that amount 
will have rocketed up to more than 
$430 million. And this has been only 
a taste of what is to come; the Diet 
(Japanese Parliament) has just 
finished voting a $6,500 million bud- 
get for the Third Defence Programme, 
which is to be completed in the next 
four years. 


By Western standards, it is true that 
Japanese arms spending is not re- 
markable. The British arms budget 
for 1967-68, for example, is only about 
$1,000 million smaller than what 
Tokyo plans to spend over a four-year 
period. Nor can 2,500 men be called 
a huge Army. But in an Asian context, 
the picture changes, even more so 
when one has a look at the technolo- 
gical potential of the Japanese arms 
industry. The surplus equipment 
dumped on Japanese laps by the US 
is rapidly disappearing; its place is 
being taken by modern equipment 
made in Japan by the very same 
giants which were supposed to have 
Stee peared at the end of World War 


About 10% of the arms budget for the 


next four years nas been earmarked 
for the production of 311 Nike and 
665 Hawk missiles, to be built by the 
monster Mitshubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries. Though the Japanese have not 
reached the stage where they can 
make their own radar and missile 
launching equipment, they have 
already found a practical way round 
the problem: to make sure that the 
US will provide the necessary equip- 
ment, Tokyo has increased its contri- 
bution to US research programmes by 
about $8 million. Licensing arrange- 
ments have been signed with several 
of the major Western arms manufac- 
turers: Oerlikon, Vertol, Hughes, 
Lockheed, and others have done the 
designing, while Nihon Aeroplane, 
Japan Steel Works, Toshiba, Kawa- 
saki, Howa, and Komatsu are gearing 
their works to mass production in the 
traditional, low-cost Japanese style. 


Mobility does not seem to be a partic- 
ularly difficult question: with the con- 
struction of 56 new warships, Japan 
will become the third largest naval 
power in the East. Though no one has 
yet brought up the problem of bases 
abroad, Tokyo has already started 
looking towards south-east Asia for a 
first maritime foothold (for the 
moment strictly limited to peaceful 
uses). The target is the naval base at 
Singapore, which ‘the British units 
will soon start leaving: Ishikawa- 
jima-Harima Heavy Industries is 
already reported to be bidding for the 


construction or a dry dock there. 


The silent outwards spread also 
covers other fields; Howa, the mono- 
polisers of the rifle industry, have 
already started laying the first bricks 
for a new factory in the Phillippines. 
Premier Eisaku Sato has insisted that 
all this is a purely defensive opera- 
tion, and that the new, mass-produced 
Japanese arms will only be sold to 
other countries for defensive pur- 
poses. Apparently his first customers 
will be Indonesian strongman General 
Suharto, and Burmese strongman 
General Ne Win; next on the Tokyo 
shopping list could be Tunku Abdul 
Rahman of Malaysia, Lee Kuan Yew 
of Singapore, and veteran Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek of Taiwan. 


When the US aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise sparked off student riots in 
Sasebo just because it happened to be 
nuclear-powered, many observers 
started measuring the extent to which 
the Japanese population is still averse 
to the military atom. The riots, it 
seems, were better organised than 
previously; but the popular support 
which they enjoyed before was con- 
spicuously absent. A couple of smiles 
must have come from the small circle 
of Tokyo policy-makers who have been 
hinting insistently in the past months 
at the need for a hard look at Japan’s 
official attitude to nuclear armament. 
After all, they say, the Chinese next 
door have the bomb, and the Ameri- 
cans may not be here for ever. 


HILDA 
BERNSTEIN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Somehow personal comment seems 
inept in such times. One wants to 
take bits and pieces from the press, 
blow them up and put them on post- 
ers, in the underground. For example, 
Fred Emery from Ban Me Thuot: 


“The onslaught brought havoc to 
the people... . I accept the guess 
of one senior American military 
adviser that a quarter of it (the 
town) was devastated .. . most of 
the damage occurred through the 
government forces’ response with 
air strikes, which began the first 
day after the night attacks... the 
military case is that the town would 
have been lost but for the use of 
air power... . Some of the strikes 
were undoubtedly accurate, but 
others, such as the dropping of 
napalm near a church which killed 
14 civilians, illustrate the dangers.” 


The Times headed this report (Feb- 
ruary 14) “Nightmare Victory in 
Vietnam City”, and described how 
South Vietnam troops systematically 
looted over wide areas after the 
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peoples’ homes had been rocketed, 
bombed and napalmed. 
Yet in Britain the cries of the 
napalmed children are not strong 
enough to drown the voice of Profes- 
sor Honey. : E 
Background to the Golden Hands. 
“We brothers felt the need to achieve 
something big in life because of our 
environment, and because the more 
well-to-do Afrikaner in Beaufort West 
looked down upon us and tried to give 
us an inferiority complex,” says Mr 
Johannes Thimotheus Barnard, 
brother of Professor Christian 
Barnard. Johannes Barnard is writing 
a book, to be published shortly, about 
his family and its early struggles. Of 
the four brothers who went to school 
barefoot because their father could 
not afford to buy them shoes, two be- 
came doctors and one a mechanical 
engineer. The father himself felt 
“humiliated and ashamed ” when, at 
the age of 20, he sat on a school 
bench to try and learn the ABC. 
Ambition drives. 
Johannesburg journalist Hugh Barn- 
holt comments on the report that 
Professor Barnard is said to have 
quoted a passage from the Bible 
(Book of Job) in connection with his 
famous operation: “ Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath he give for his 
life.” Hugh Barnholt writes: “It is 
being pointed out, however, that the 
words are unfortunately attributed to 
Satan.” What is still more unfortunate 
is that Professor Barnard should have 
picked a quotation dealing with the 
skin. If he could perfect an inter- 
racial skin transplant, then he would 
really have something that might 
change the course of history. 

* 


¥ * 


While Britain is changing its laws to 
permit homosexuality between con- 
senting adults, South Africa is con- 
sidering a new Bill shortly to be intro- 
duced by the Minister of Justice, Mr 
P. ©. Pelser, to amend the Immoral- 
ity Act (which prohibits ‘“ carnal 


intercourse’ between people of dif- 
ferent races) so as to make punish- 
able the commission of sexual acts 
between persons of the same sex. A 
committee will be asked to make an 


extensive investigation of the subject 
of homosexuality and lesbianism and 
the steps that should be taken to curb 
them. It will also make punishable 
the possession of any article intended 
to be used to give sexual satisfaction 
to a female in an unnatural manner. 
Pity they can’t do anything about all 
those articles not strictly designed for 
that purpose. 

But do get this straight if contemplat- 
ing a trip to sunny South Africa: 
Different sexes, but the same race, 
not the other way round. 


* * 


This South Africa: Three municipal 
traffic officers, a White and two non- 
whites, mounted a combined opera- 
tion against a fruit vendor who was 
presumably conducting an_ illegal 
enterprise. . . . The officers seized a 
basket of mangoes and dumped the 
fruit in the gutter, where it was 
formally squashed to pulp before the 
gaze of numerous onlookers. National 
tradition was nicely observed: the toil 
of jumping on the mangoes was re- 
served for a non-White officer and 
performed under White supervision. 
(Rand Daily Mail, January 26.) 
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Committee of 10C 


If I might reply to the various points 
made by Laurens Otter (February 9): 
1. The National Committee of 100 is 
not a “liaison committee”. Its busi- 
ness is to “inspire, develop and co- 
ordinate non-violent direct action”. 


2. There are ‘today no functioning 
regional Committees as such—London 
was the last—and over the last four 
years the Committee has changed into 
“an association of individuals and 
groups committed to non-violent 
direct action ”’, 


3. In East Anglia the Committee has, 
with the Quakers and others, set up 
the East Anglian Consultative Com- 
mittee of Peace Groups according to 
a formula since explained iin Peace 
News and recently used with some 
success at the London meeting at the 
Dolphin on February 10. We have 
been much involved in responsibility 
for demos at Alconbury, Lakenheath 
and Mildenhall (all US bases), in 
“Save Stansted”, the Barry Flower 
case, and in helping to establish the 
three peace action groups now func- 
tioning in Cambridge. There have 
been interesting developments in 
Colchester and Ipswich not unrelated 
to the Committce. 


4. The position North of the Border 
is certainly not good but there is 
something in Scotland. Aberdeen has 
a good group with close Committee 
connections. We have good contacts in 
a number of Scottish towns and there 
are at least two new moves afoot in 
Glasgow. 


5. It is true that there are an increas- 
ing number of groups with different 
names committed to non-violent direct 
action. The most common label is that 
of “Peace Action’—the latest is 
Student Peace Action. All, or nearly 
all, of these groups are in fairly regu- 
lar two-way contact with the National 
Committee and its Goodwin Street 
office. Most of them, it seems, have 
been started by Committee support- 
ers. This is fully in accordance with 
the policy of the National Committee 
since 1965, The earlier development 
of ad hoc committees (a feature of 
Committee activity since 1963) has 
continued and is now an established 
part of the method of the movement. 


6. The structure of the National Com- 
mittee is quite different from that of 
the late London Committee. ‘ Lon- 
don” was centralised, since the old 
dispersed London Working Groups 


‘Kad ceased to exist; the National is 


decentralised. 

7. The projects and demonstrations 
that the National Committee has 
launched or helped in the last two 
years are legion and to this the back 
page of Peace News has been the 
most constant witness. What might 
have happened without the National 
Committee is an unanswerable hypo- 
thetical question. 

8. Goodwin Street, for ten years a key 
centre for the movement, has been the 
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Letters t 
tne Editor 


National Committee office since 1962. 
We shared the office with the London 
Committee until this January. It is 
now wholly a National responsibility. 
It is interesting that a number of 
people who dropped out because of 
the sad condition of the London Com- 
mittee have now made contact again. 


9. Copenacre: the “ National” decis- 
ion was to act over Copenacre as and 
when a locally-based group could be 
set up. This was eventually done at a 
meeting in Bath and, as Laurens Otter 
knows, the demonstration, over three 
days, went rather well. 


10. No decision has yet been taken 
about the proposed street selling 
paper. 

11. The decision over Stansted was 
taken at the meeting of the National 
Committee in Wales last year. 


12. The Greek freedom concerts, 
organised in the name of the National 
Committee, were wholly in keeping 
with the Committee’s work on Greece 
over the years. There was no new 
policy decision involved. As Secretary 
it is my job to carry out the policy 
of the Committee and to raise funds. 
The concerts were a great success, 
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Coming events 

CONFLICT IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. Church 
House, Westminster. 13 March, 7.30 pm. 
Eduardo C. Mondlane, Frelimo. Robert Resha, 
ANC (South Africa). K. L. Dube, ZAPU and 
others. Chairman, David Steel MP. Arranged by 
Africa Bureau, Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, United Nations Asso- 
ciation, Tickets 2s 6d from AAM, 89 Charlotte 
St, W1. 580 5311, 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N11. 


JANE AND ROY DARKE—Chris and Sheila have 
lost your address. Ring BAT 4730. 


JOBS AND ACCOMMODATION _ needed 
American Draft Resisters. Box No 829. 


JUMBLE (AND MONEY!) WANTED for London 
C100 debts. Ring SWI 3080. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS (from 5.30) and 
Thursdays (after 12 noon) if nobody comes to 
pack Peace News we spend 4 extremely miser- 
able hours and waste lots of tea. If several 
supporters turn up we spend 2 very cheerful 
hours, drink lots of tea, and Peace News gets 
out on time, Please help us! 


for 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 
News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, Tufnell 
Park, NW5. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 
4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting divident will be paid into Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwayman’s 
Paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105, Euston 
Road, NWI, 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Next prodn Billy Liar opens 
Fri March 1. 


ORDER OF THE GREAT COM- 
PANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday 25 February 
Essex Church Hall, Palace Gdns 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate 

Dr Mohammad K. I. Arafa: 

“Tslam ” 


they led to five radio and TV appear- 
ances and raised useful money for the 
political prisoners of Greece and 
Britain and their cause. 


13. There is no Executive of the 
National Committee. In 1962 we tried 
to establish a National Working Group 
but the experiment failed. Time and 
cost exclude frequent national meet- 
ings. Instead, we have experimented 
with a system of fairly regular con- 
sultation by telephone, post and per- 
sonal visit. It works, more or less, be- 
cause it is founded on the goodwill 
and trust without which non-violence 
is meaningless. 


In conclusion, if we are to have the 
slightest prospect of success in stop- 
ping wars and ending tyranny, it is 
quite imperative that we have some 
form of association whereby we can 
work together throughout the country 
and internationally. The National 
Committee tries to be that form, or 
part of it. Can we build on what we 
have got (not exclusively, and not to 
build yet another empire) to get 
results? 

Peter Cadogan, 

Secretary, National Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin St, London N4. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


book a Classified or 


23 February, Friday 


CANTERBURY. Rutherford College, The Uni- 
versity. George Brown will be giving an open 
lecture, Anybody like to go along and put a 
little ‘‘ mud ’’ on the ‘' red carpet ''? 


DARTFORD. 8 pm. Co-op Hall, Westgate Road. 
Vietnam discussion; formation of Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam group. 


LAMBETH TOWN HALL. Harold Wilson speaks. 
Details: Lambeth CND, 67A Gleneldon Road, 
London SW16. 


24 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers welcomed. 
Chris Shellard. 


25 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


LONDON Ni. 8 pm. Housmans Basement, 5 
Caledonian Road. Libertarian Teachers Associa- 
tion open meeting. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh St. Meeting of London YAPPU to 
discuss future activities. Everybody welcome. 


LONDON WC1. 3.30 pm. Student Movement 
House, Gower Street. Easter briefing meeting. 
Peter Plouviez on Easter and membership. CND. 


26 February, Monday 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 7 pm. Committee room 
booked by Frank Allaun. ‘* Violence, Children 
and War; what are the effects of war toys, 
comics, TV? ’’ Speakers: Anne Kerr, MP, Peter 
Cooper (lecturer in Psychology, Univ of Man- 
chester), Edward Newmark (London Director 
of James Galt & Co, manufacturers & suppliers 
of educational aids and toys). LPF. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
“Welsh Nationalism: Pacifism or Militarism? ”’ 
A talk by Plaid Cymru. PPU. 
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f | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


LONDON WS. 8 pm. The Anchor, Uxbridge 
Road, West Ealing. Sybil Morrison: Discussion 
on’ Pacifism. Ealing YCND open meeting. 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. Photographic Exhibi- 
tion opens (all week) loaned by BRPF. Litera- 
ture sale (all weck). Poetry & Protest Reading 
(evening) Drama Soc ‘ Fact-In'"’ (lunchtime). 
Swansea University Vietnam Protest Week. 
Details: Roger Trask, Students Union, Swansea. 


27 February, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


28 February, Wednesday 


KENSINGTON. 7.30 pm. Kensington Central 
Library, Camden Hill Road (Children’s Library 
entrance). ‘‘ Thoughts of Mao _ Tse-tung"*. 
Speakers: Derek Bryan, Colin Penn, Jack Perry, 
questions & discussion. Society for Anglo- 
Chinese Understanding. 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project. Libertarian/Peace Action & 
Discussion. 


29 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. 
Freedom Folk’'’ folksong, ballads, 
poetry. 

LEYTONSTONE, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 


Bush Road. Gerie Sugarman: ‘‘ My work at 
Guys Hospital ’’, PPU, E10 & Ell group. 


LONDON SE9. 8 pm. 45 Greenvale Road. Dr 
Malcolm Caldwell. NW Kent & SE London Viet- 
nam Solidarity Group. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. ‘‘ Dis- 
armament "’ speakers: Nicholas Sims, BSc 
(Econ), personal assistant to Director of Oxfam; 
Editor of ‘‘ Young Quaker". 


2-3 March, Sat-Sun 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND. Meeting of European 
Sections, WRI, to discuss march against NATO 
and Warsaw Pact, Details: 01-360 3977. 


17 March, Sunday 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 2.30 pm. March to US 
Embassy. ‘‘ Solidarity with the Vietnamese 
People Against US Aggression’’. March 17th 
Vietnam Ad Hoc Cttee, 22 Sarre Road, NW2, 


Mal- 


“ The 
blues and 


Do not miss this historic bargain 


Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom: 1915 to 1965 


by Gertrude Bussey and Margaret Tims 

Not ali suffragettes broke windows and answered Lord Kitchener’s call. Some 
believed that a vote for women should be a vote for peace. They went to The 
Hague to prove it in 1915, summoned by the International Suffrage Alliance. 
Out of that Congress grew the Women’s International League. 

The vote is won. Women (and some men!) are still fighting for peace. This 
Jubilee History is a social document of absorbing current interest. 


Published at 40s 
Now 12s 6d ($2) postage Is from 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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CHURCH 
MICE 


Viv Broughton writes: Sometimes 
one wonders whether resistance to 
evil is something that only happened 
in another age, like liquorice wood 
and Delta Blues. Perhaps the hardfast 
acifist is waiting for March 17 before 
he squeaks of the wrong men do to 
themselves, but I doubt it. Almost 
I wonder whether more than 200 of 
us exist at all, judging by the peace 
that cloggeth all workings of our 
revolt. Lakenheath had 150, the 
Soviet Embassy had half the rest, and 
presumably the remaining 5,000 
Peace News readers, plus the 100 
who don’t, were at the Stamford 
Bridge blood-lust. Okay, okay. 
At CHURCH’s vigil, a Russian chick, 
Elizabeth Ruhr, made the Observer 
front page as Janette Hammond, with 
an NTS banner which said in Russian 
what ours did in English: “ Freedom 
now for Galanskov, Ginsburg, Dobro- 
volsky, Synyavsky, etc.” We under- 
stood these men to be writers who 
had failed to say ‘the right words for 
the Soviet State, but the Embassy 
official who met our delegation of 
four, put us straight on that: Crimin- 
als with a long history of hooliganism 
and anti-social behaviour, he said, as 
he refused our petitions. 
“Our internal business,” proceeded 
the familiar reply, “is our own affair, 
and we know more about the prob- 
lem than you”, and he refused to lis- 
ten to our analagous references to 
South Africa and Greece. As far as 
his acceptance of our petitions went, 
we quoted him the thoughts of Big 
Lil (“We're not going without it, 
lad’) which elicited no more than a 
shrug and a phone call to Kensington 
Police Station. Before the police 
arrived, however, he had second 
thoughts and hurriedly accepted our 
sheaf of papers. 
Press coverage of the vigil, as always 
with CHURCH demos, was excellent 
both before and after the event, with 
features on both TV channels and a 
radio discussion about its effective- 
ness on Sunday’s World this Week- 
end. Given the nature of the demon- 
stration and the amount of advance 
publicity it received, the one question 
that must remain is “ Where the hell 
were you all?” 


SELES Fa a ee 
Polaris success? 


Britain does still have a bomb to ban 
(see letters page, ‘‘ Ban the What? ”). 
The first ever test firing of an all- 
British Polaris missile went off suc- 
cessfully (from the point of view of 
the Royal Navy) on February 15. 

Mind you it was American designed, 
fired from an American base down 
an American firing range, and the 
pieces were picked up 1,500 miles 
away by Americans. But the finger 
was British! (But it wasn’t Royal... 
someone slipped up.) Total cost 
£400,000, which works out at about 
£270 a mile. 


Gypsies to resist 


“In the old days we just towed them 
onto the road, and they went peace- 
fully, but they are getting militant 
and organised and have got the back- 
ing of the Gypsy Council, the Council 
for Civil Liberties, and the United 
Nations Organisation.” 

The words are those of a deputy 
town clerk in Redbridge, Essex, 
quoted in a local paper last week 
and referring to the trouble his coun- 
cil anticipates when it tries to evict 
a group of traveller families who have 
finally got fed up with being pushed. 
If you want to help them, or to hear 
the story, a meeting is planned iin 
University College London union, 


today (Friday, 23) at 1 pm. “ They’re 
going to resist. They want support,” 
says Grattan Puxon, secretary of the 
Gypsy Council. It could start before 
Friday's meeting. 


Leafiet raid: surprise 


success at Lakenneath 


Bob Overy writes: In one of the most 
surprising and successful demonstra- 
tions at a USAF base in Britain that 
anyone can remember, about 150 
people wandered all over the married 
quarters at Lakenheath base in 
Suffolk last Saturday, giving out leaf- 
lets which asked Gls to show their 
opposition to the Vietnam war. 
Martin Mascaro of the Cambridge 
Art and Technical College Peace 
Action Group transferred the fear of 
massive judicial reprisals to some of 
the older hands when he announced 
defiantly to the crowd before the 
walk-on began that the police had 
threatened him with a charge under 
the Official Secrets Act. But Dick 
North from the Cambridge University 
Peace Action Group seemed oblivious 
to this threat, and all 150 bar two 
(one of whom was me) went bravely 
across the dividing line, a white rope 
round the whole base, which separ- 
ated legal business from trespass on 
Defence Ministry property. 

For some reason, however, the police, 
who were spread all over the base 
but were few on the ground at any 
one spot, made almost no attempt to 
impede the advance on and through 
the married quarters. So even I, who 
had decided not to risk arrest on this 
occasion, felt free to join the other 
pressmen and a camera-team who 
were accompanying the leafleters on 


Guerrilla theatre 


Robert Hurwitt writes: Lunch ‘hour 
crowds in Oxford Street last Friday 
were the target of the first of a series 
of guerrilla theatre attacks planned 
to draw attention to the Vietnam war 
and Britain’s support for it. 

Without warning a group of by- 
standers exploded into the middle of 
the street, tookyon the roles of Viet- 
namese peasants, and were shot down 
one by one by King Lyndon, while a 
figure representing Britain politely 
applauded, and two men held an im- 
mense scorecard marked with the 
number of Vietnamese dead. 

The skit, which was performed twice, 
lasted five minutes. The group res- 
ponsible, numbering 14, are indepen- 
dent of any organisation, and take 
their inspiration from the San Fran- 
cisco Mime Troupe, and the New 
York Paper Bag Players. Several 
happenings a month are planned, in 
every area of London. 

New members will be welcomed— 
contact Peace News. 


Guerrilla cinema? 


Richard Squirrell writes: Visitors to 
the Gala Royal cinema in London 
where Peter Brooke’s film about Viet- 
nam, Tell Me Lies, is currently show- 
ing might well find themselves under 
suspicion of plotting to disturb the 
peace. 

When I went along with a friend to 
the opening night last Thursday we 
were approached by two plain-clothes 
policemen who, after identifying 
themselves, made us turn out our 
pockets. 

They told us to go into the Gent’s 
lavatory to be “ out of the eyes of the 
public”. We refused and demanded 
to know the reason for their interro- 
gation. The police, we were told, 
“had reason to believe that trouble- 
makers, the Committee of 100 or 
somebody ”, were planning to disrupt 
the performance. 

Only after assurances that we did not 
intend to “make trouble” were we 
allowed into the cinema. Why the 
Committee of 100 should want to dis- 
rupt the film, which presents a view 
with which many supporters would 
agree, is a mystery to me, 


their progress through blocks of flats 
and from doorway to doorway. 
In fact, ‘the police were shepherding 
us very carefully, making sure that 
demonstrators stopped only to shove 
leaflets through letter-boxes. All in- 
terviews and discussions with GIs 
were clearly not on their agenda— 
and this is presumably where the UL: 
commanding authorities had drawn 
the line, since all the servicemen 
were confined behind locked doors 
and shut windows (and we gather 
that the rumour of a Vietnam pro- 
testers’ visit had closed down nearby 
USAF Mildenhall for the day as well). 
One man only, to my knowledge, saw 
through his excitement with the 
leafleting game sufficiently to chal- 
lenge the police rules. Andrew Pap- 
worth, former secretary of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100 and veteran in 
his early twenties of numerous non- 
violent action projects, saw it as his 
right not only to put leaflets through 
letter-boxes but also to knock on 
doors and try to speak with service- 
men. For his persistent assertion of 
the police illogic in allowing leafleting 
but not discussion, he was finally 
arrested. 

There was one other arrest: Jan 
ameron will appear with Andrew 
Papworth before the magistrates at 
Mildenhall next Monday morning. 
Both are charged with obstructing 
the police. Anyone who witnessed 
Papworth’s arrest should ring SWI 
3080.) 
The demonstration concluded with a 
brief meeting outside the base, con- 
fronted by a line of about a hundred 
police to make sure we didn’t walk 
on again. From this gathering sprang 
the idea of asking the commanding 
officer if students from Cambridge 
could return legally to hold a meet- 
Rae TI hy 


Flower of 
Plymouth 


A march in protest against the Viet- 
nam War is being called for this 
Saturday, February 24, in Plymouth, 
by “ The Plymouth Flower Children”, 
Already the Flower Children have 
collected 3,500 signatures against the 
war. Just to be fair, they also ran a 
petition supporting its continuation, 
giving everyone the choice of signing 
which they chose. Only 20 signed for 
war. 

Ray J. Hancock, aged 19, is King of 
the Plymouth Flower Children (“I 
was elected at the Windsor Festival in 
August”). It started back last June, 
and by September about 200 or 300 
were going to their love-ins. ‘“‘ As soon 
as it started to get cold the numbers 
at our love-ins diminished ” he writes. 
“ The truth started to show that most 
of them were in it for the fashion.” 
A sizeable hard core of 90 or 100 
kept on, and Diggerish qualities seem 
very evident—at Christmas they 
bought and took round about 50 food 
parcels to old people, and they are 
also working with junkies (“We 
don’t believe in drug taking, though 
we believe strongly in meditation ”) 
and runaways (“ There is an increas- 
ing number of people under age 
leaving home and coming to Ply- 
mouth. I try to find them or quite 
often they come to me for advice. ... 
I try to fix them up for the night with 
one of the movement, and unless 
they have a real good reason for run- 
ning away, I try to make them see 
sense and return home. ”’). 

Demo details: Swarthmore Settle- 
ment 2.30 pm, Central Library 2.50, 
Frankfurt Gate for meeting 3.30, 
march to local MP with petition about 
5. Contact: Ray J. Hancock, 14 Her- 
bert Place, Stoke, Devonport, Ply- 
mouth W, Devon. 


ing with the servicemen on Vietnam. 
Amazingly, the Lakenheath Public 
Liaison Officer, a Squadron Leader 
Tillet, who was approached among 
the massed ranks of police with this 
request, agreed to consider the 
matter further with his CO and to 
contact the University group. 

Cambridge students were due to go 
on from this success to another 
demonstration at the Dow factory in 
King’s Lynn on Wednesday. 


... and Warrington 


Police arrested two of a party of 15 
who carried out a leaflet raid on the 
US base at Warrington on Tuesday, 
February 13. They were charged 
with behaviour likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace. 

The two, John Seed and Pete Sacker, 
will be pleading not guilty at Newton- 
le-Willows on February 29, During 
the raid over 100 anti-war leaflets 
were distributed. 


...and Hong Kong 


Two members of Non-Violent Action 
in Vietnam staged a demonstration 
against the Vietnam war in Hong 
Kong on February 18. 
Elizabeth Wilson and David Gillett, 
two of the group who remained in 
south-east Asia when others returned 
to Britain recently from Cambodia, 
went with a banner to the Fergusson 
pier in Hong Kong where US service- 
men. from Vietnam disembark for 
“rest and relaxation”. Few GIs were 
present to receive their leaflets, “To 
American Servicemen in Europe and 
Asia”, but the press and TV were at 
hand and the event was widely re- 
ported. The two were questioned by 
peice but allowed to continue. 

ater a crowd gathered as they gave 
out leaflets opposite the Star Ferry; 
and then, Elizabeth Wilson writes, 
“we returned to the airport where 
as luck would have it, two long lines 
of GIs were lined up waiting for 
buses, so our leaflet supply went down 
rapidly.” Encouraged, they tried 
again when the next army plane-load 
came in, but the two buses were 
“whisked round to the back of the 
airport, so there was no queuing this 
time and not one of the GIs coming 
out of tthe malin hall took a leaflet.” 
“T suppose,” Elizabeth Wilson com- 
ments, ‘‘ American generals can’t risk 
subversive literature with a dis- 
affected army. It was not a big demon- 
stration, but dropping a pebble in a 
pond has its repercussions.” 


New Vietnam group 


Lords, Bishops, MPs, trade union 
leaders and Benjamin Britten are 
among the 300 “influential” people 
involved in launching the National 
Vietnam Committee this week. 

Based firmly on the British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam—head offices 
are the same, 10 Little Britain—the 
campaign will be pushing a “ De- 
claration for Peace in Vietnam”, 
calling for immediate dissociating 
from America, an end to the bomb- 
ing and a Geneva-based settlement. 
Labour Party branches, trade union 
branches, ete will be asked to sign 
the declaration, and the grand climax 
in June will be a rally in London 
directed at Downing Street or Parlia- 
ment. Already the campaign’s res- 
pectable umbrella contains the 
Liberal Party, Communist Party, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, etc, etc. 
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